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\ 
MUST THIS APPLE ORCHARD GO AT A DOLLAR A BARREL? we 
Phe dwarf apple tree here shown is the Bismarck variety, one of several bought in 1903 in France, and set out on the grounds \ 

of the Massachusetts agricultural college at Amherst. Several of these trees fruited the first r, although the one shown in the NY 
picture was the most interesting specimen. It attained a total hight of 22 inches and matured three fine large apples. These trees Ne: y 
are all propagated on Paradise roots. ‘Che results obtained so far have not been very satisfactory. Prof Waugh, who has seen \ i 
this variety tested in various places, is. not prepared to give it a general recommendation NZ 
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294 [2] ANTI-BARGE CANAL LEAGUE EDITORIAL 


To Prevent the Most Colossal Economic Error 


Of Modern Times—How?—By Holding Up the Scheme to Squander $01,000,000 of 
New York State Taxpayers’ Money in Enlarging the Erie Canal 
Anti-Barge Canal League organizing to re-open the case for resubmission to the popular vote—Belief 


that such a referendum will defeat the scheme by an overwhelming majority—American Agricul- 
turist inaugurates this movement.—Now let the public respond. 











The people of the state of New York, by popular vote in November, 1903, sanctioned the expenditure of 
$101,000,000 of state funds upon the conversion of the Erie canal into a so-called barge canal. But almost 
every county in the state rolled up a big majority against the scheme. Yet the vote for it in a few coun- 
ties around New York city and Buffalo overcame the upstate protest, and committed the state to this colossal 
economic mistake. 

Thousands who voted for the $101,000,000 grab now realize the gravity of their error. They now sce 
that a barge canal would be obsolete long before it could be finished. They recognize that what is needed 
is a deep-water way, for the largest craft to pass to and from the lakes and Atlantic coast. Such a waterway 
would benefit 20 or 30 states, and when built, should be paid for, owned, operated and maintained by the 
federal government. 

TO PREVENT WASTING $101,000,000 
in a useless makeshift, many influential gentlemen in and around the two cities whose votes carried the 
scheme, have expressed a desire to co-operate with others from all parts of the state. 

The American Agriculturist has been urged to act as a medium in bringing together all who are animated 
by a desire to estop this stupendous blunder. 

THE PEOPLE CONTROL 
this matter. If they wish, they can secure legislation whereby the case may be reopened before the 
bar of public opinion. Then it can be agitated, and finally submitted again to popular vote. Every indica- 
tion is that, if this procedure is adopted, the $101,900,000 appropriation will be buried out of sight, and 
the Empire state saved the humiliation of an economic crime that would make it a laughing stock. 
THE ANTI-BARGE CANAL LEAGUE 
is therefore proposed to take up this cause in an organized manner. 

Everyone who favors such a movement is invited to join the call for such a league. To do this, simply 
copy or cut out the coupon herewith and send it to American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Get as many others to join you as possible. 

This involves no financial or political obligation upon your part. If a sufficient number respond, they 
will be called together in convention, to perfect the organization so that it may proceed to business in a 
manner that will quickly accomplish great results. 

NON-PARTISAN AND NON-POLITICAL 

Happily this movement is entirely non-political and non-partisan. Both the two great parties are “all 
torn up” on this issue. 

Undoubtedly it would be political genius of the highest order for either party to have come out boldly 
in favor of re-submission, but it is too late, their conventions have been held, candidates named, and the 
so-called “party issues” have all been made up, so far as New York state affairs are involved. 

Therefore, the Anti-Barge Canal League cannot interfere with state politics. It is wholly non-par- 
tisan and out of party politics. You may be a red-hot democrat, or a still hotter republican, or a rabid socialist, 
or an independent, and yet without interfering at all with your party views, affiliations or duties, you can 
become an effective member of the Anti-Barge Canal League. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT 
has therefore arrived for the organization of the Anti-Barge Canal League. 

Action is what is now needed. Mere talk “cuts no ice.” Organization is the watchword. 

American Agriculturist stands ready to do its part. We will be glad to bring together all who feel that 
concerted effort should be undertaken to prevent the $101,000,000 blunder. Individually, the people can 
do little. Collectively they can in 30 days set in motion irresistible forces that will bring about the defeat 
of the $101,000,000 misappropriation. Now let the people rise up in their majesty. They are the rulers. 


CALL FOR A CONVENTION 


To Organize Anti-Barge Canal League 
We, the undersigned, citizens and voters of the state of New York, hereby join in a call for a con- 
vention to consider the expediency of organizing an Anti-Barge Canal League. The purpose of the 
league, if said convention decides to organize it, shall be to secure legislation whereby the proposition to 
spend $101,000,000 on the Erie canal shall be re-submitted to popular vote. 
We request the American Agriculturist to select from the signers hereto a preliminary committee 
to have charge of calling said convention and of the work incident thereto. 
Our signature to this call does not involve any financial or political obligation on our part. 
Names Add ress Occupation 
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(Copy or eut out the above and send it with your own signature, and as many others as you can 
obtain, to American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette lace, New York, at the earliest possible moment.) 














Jottings from the Farmers, 





Most of the farmers in my neishbor. 
hood prepare their corn land thor. 
oughly. In fact, they give it as much 
attention as they would were it to be 
seeded to wheat. When the corn is 
planted, drill in at the same time from 
100 to 200 pounds of phosphorus per 
acre, varying this amount according to 
the character of the soil. As soon as 
the corn shows above the ground, they 
begin to cultivate with a two-horse ¢y}- 
tivator, and repeat as often as they 
can find time, until the crop is matured, 
In the autumn the corn is cut with a 
harvester, husked from the shock, the 
stalks are drawn to the barn and run 
through a shredder. It is then ready fop 
use during the winter.—[M., Thompson, 
Cayuga County, N Y. 


The severe injury to fruit in this 
section taught us many lessons the 
past season and the main one seems to 
be that well cultivated, well sprivyed 
orchards are the ones that are the most 
profitable during a bad year. One of 
my neighbors has just such an orchard 
and harvested a very good crop for 
which he is receiving a very good 
price. I must confess that my own 
orchard was not nearly so profitable, 
{H. S. Dover, Missouri. 


We are having considerable trouble 
every year in our section with hessian 
fly. While it is sometimes possible by 
delaying seeding until late in October 
to escape it, we are never sure that 
we will get a good crop, no matter how 
favorable the season in other ways. 
Formerly we used to seed our fall wheat 
from September 10 to 20. Anyone who 
had not completed the work by that 
time was considered a shiftless farmer. 
Now we seldom begin to sow before 
October 1 and very often we are drill- 
ing as late as October 10. In my opir 
ion there are many other crops which 
could be raised more profitably than 
winter wheat, but it seems hard for us 
to get out of the way of growing this 
crop, The acreage is not as large as 
it was formerly.—[J. B. Westenhouse, 
Tennessee. 





You want to know about onion grow- 
ing. I am perfectly willing to give you 
my views. I raise more vegetables 
than anything else and always have a 
number of different kinds. When I 
have a large crop of onions, I always 
put them on the market as soon as 
they are ripe and sell at the best price 
I can get. As a general rule, farmers 
are not situated so they can store 
onions and realize any profit by doing 
so. I believe that 50 cents a bushe! at 
harvest time is more than $1.50 in the 
spring, as there is always a great loss 
by rotting and from shrinkage. To 
keep onions perfectly, one must be pro- 
vided with a cold storage plant. 1 be- 
lieve onions will keep well if frozen 
solid. Of course, they must not be al- 
lowed to thaw at any time during the 
winter.—[C. B. Burton, Missouri. 


I am much pleased with many fea- 
tures of your paper and wish that the 
farmers would discuss their operations 
more freely. It seems to me that we 
ought to use your jotting column for 
expressing our views on all sorts of 
suhiects. To begin with I would like 
to know what American Agriculturist 
readers think of consolidating country 
schools. We Illinois people have been 
trying to get permissive legislation, but 
the apathy of those who should be in- 
terested has defeated the proposition. 
Our people ought to get together and 
when the next legislature meets de- 
mand that the law be passed. Many 
of us that live in the country cannot 
secure proper educational advantages 
for our children.—[A. B. Watson, 


a _—_——- 


T am well pleased with American 
Agriculturist. The more I read it, the 
better I like it.—[C. T. Perry, Jackson 
County, W Va. 
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Profitable Trucking in the South, 


EGETABLE growers of Florida 
are now preparing their land 
and planting their crops for 
the northern markets, Strange 
as it may seem when every- 
thing is frozen up in the 
north, delicate vegetables, such 





as lettuce, celery, etc, are grown in the 
en in this southern climate. One of the 
most interesting places in the’ trucking 


sections bordering the Atlantie ocean, and 
a splendid illustration of what can be 

cessfully grown and marketed = on five 
acres, is the truck iarm here described, located 
in Putnam county, Fla. The superintendent of 


s interesting place is G. K. Landers, formerl]) 


of Afton, N Y. A few years ago the piece of 
now under cultivation was considered of 


o» commercial value from an agricultural! point 

view. Cleared of a thick growth of timber 
»palmettos, it has been thoroughly drained, 
ig a unique system of subirrigation, fed by 
» artesian wells, 


tuce is followed directly with celery and cu- 
cumbers, The winter lettuce or canvas stock, 
as it is known locally, is put in the ground 
about December 1, and is marketed from Fel- 
ruary 1 to April 1. Canvas lettuce is also fol- 
lowed by cucumbers, put in about March 10 and 
harvested from April 15 up to early July. The 
shipments are continued north as long as the 
market holds up. Last year 1000 crates were 
shipped from two acres, averaging about $1 per 
crate, net. It should be remembered, however, 
that this was after a crop of canvas lettuce had 
been taken off the same land. 

In the open field celery follows immediately 
after the lettuce is marketed. It is put in the 
ground usually from December 15 to January 
15. It is marketed between March 15 and April 
15. The prices last year were very satisfactory, 
ranging from $1.25 to $3 per crate. The aver- 
age net price was about $2.25. The season last 
year was a rather unfavorable one, and much 
of the celery put in too early went +o seed be- 
for it could be blanched and marketed. Celery 
is packed six dozen bunches to a crate on an 


12x12 inches and still others 16x16 inches, the 
distance depending somewhat upon the variety. 

The celery is usually planted either in single 
or double rows. The single rows are 30 inches 
apart, while the double rows are 3 feet apart 
from center to center. In the single rows the 
plants are usually 342 inches apart, while in the 
double rows they are set alternately 6 inches, 
Tomatoes and egg plants are set out usually 
ox4 feet. 

CUNSTRUCTION OF THE FRAME. 

The size of the lettuce beds are 20x105 feet 
to 2Ux18U feet, according to the cimensions of 
land to be used. The construction varies some 
to the ideas of the builder, Usually posts 2x2 
inches and 2 feet long are driven 1 foot in the 
ground, leaving 1 foot above, to which a 12-inch 
board is nailed. This is called a baseboard, 
making an inciosure 20x15 feet 1 foot high, 
These stakes are set § feet apart. A center 
stake 2 feet above the ground is set opposite, 
so the bow nailed to the top stake will hit the 
short or baseboard stake at either end, These 
bows are % inch thick, 2 inches wide and 21 

feet long. This al- 





rowing full streams 
ym 3-inch pipes. 
fhe whole place is 
underlaid with 38-inch 
tile, 20 feet apart, cost- 
bout $40 per acre, 
Each of the artesian 
cost about $200 

is about 400 feet 

p. A single well of 

s sort is sufficient 
thoroughly irrigate 
five acres. The main 
lrainage lines are so 
arranged that it is an 
easy matter to con- 
( the water to any 
riion of the field by 
ing up the lateral 
xes located at va- 
ious places. Every 
uch of this five-acre 
plantation is utilized, 


ry 











lows for the bend of 
the bow, making an 
incline from center to 
side of 1 foot. 

The cloth covering is 
made of AAA sheet- 
ing. or cotton cloth, as 
it is commonly called 
here. It is made by 
sewing the strips of 
cloth together. When 
made it is 24x105 feet. 
It is one continuous 
piece of canvas 24 feet 
wide, 105 feet long. It 
is placed on the frame 
and run up either side 
to the center, where it 
is tied. as shown in 
the picture. When in 
use it is pulled down 





and made fast to the 
sides of the baseboard 








The rows are laid out 
h mathematical 
ision and the 
ole business is conducted with a view of se- 


curing the largest returns possible. 


tiuce is one of the main crops. The Big 
boston has been found one of the very best 
ivietios and is planted almost exclusively to 
he other sorts. Irom seed sown September 
003, suipments of well headed lettuce were 
made to the northern markets 60 days later, 
lis year Mr landers informs us that he 
inted his seed September 17, and with {avor- 
VD weather conditions expects to be in the 
irket with the first of his crop by the middle 
or latter part of November. Last season he 
sold the first lot at $3.50 per basket of 30 heaus 
each, in the Philadelphia market. Before Jan- 
uary 1 his net receipts from a half acre 
were $295. 
TUREE CROPS PER YEAR FROM SAME LAND. 
As a rule three crops are taken annually from 
these lands. Starting with lettuce, first sown 
in September, and successive plantings, this 
crop is wound up usually about April 1. Let- 


FRAME USED ON FLORIDA TRUCK FARM IN GROWING 


average, The yield is usually from 65° to 850 
crates per acre. Following celery in the field, 
tomatoes or egg plants are put out. Living- 
ston’s Beauiy and New Century have been found 
highly profitable tomatoes, while the High 
Bush egg plant has been found one of the very 
best for these lands. 

PROPER DISTANCE APART TO SET PLANTS. 

The cucumbers are started in strawberry 
boxes set side by side in beds, from which can- 
vas lettuce has been removed. Seven seeds are 
planted in each basket. As soon as they are 
well up, the stronger plants are selected and 
gradually thinned out until two are left. They 
are set out in the open field about February 15 
to 20. Before thev are removed from the beds 
they are choroughly wet so the dirt and plant 
are easily removed from the basket without dis- 
turbing the roots. When cucumbers are planted 
in beds, following canvas lettuce, they are set 
about 3x4% feet. The lettuce is usually set out 
in the beds 12x14 inches. In some places it is 


by means of skirt cord 
LETTUCE or copper wire. The 

string or wire is made 
fast to the cloth by placing a small marble 
in the cloth and tying the string around cloth 
and marble. 

These strings are left Jong enough to form 
loops. Nails are driven in the sides of the 
baseboards and the loops placed over them, 
This securely holds the cloth in place, The cost 
of the cloth varies with the price of cotton and 
the market. Ours cost 51% cents per yard, Tle 
cost to cover an acre is about $300, It lasts 
from seven to ten years with good care, The 
covers are used whenever a cold wave comes, 
or when the mercury drops to 45 degrees or be- 
low. I have carried lettuce through without a 
blemish with the thermometer at 17 degrees 
above zero. We nrever use any artificial heat 
for lettuce 

PREPARATION OF LAND FOR CROPS. 

The land is prepared for a crop much after 
the style of any well tilled land in high-grade 
gardening. It varies much with different gar- 

[To Page 298] 
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The Secret of Enormous Yields of May. 


CONNECTICUT, 





3. M. CLARK, 





My 16-acre hay field was originally part of a 
pasture. It would not produce feed enough for 
one cow. There 
rocks upon the field, many of which were so 
large that they had to be blasted before they 
could be removed. Over 1000 tons to the acre 
were removed into nearby ditches. These were 
dug 9 feet wide and 7 feet deep. They were 
filled in with rocks 6 feet deep, then covered 
with earth 12 inches deep. There was over 
200 rods in the field of these ditches. When 
the dry season came, the growth of grass was 
cut off. This was one mistake I made in clear- 
ing this field. It would have been better to 
have made a pyramid of these rocks, thus sayv- 
ing land. It would have cost less money and 
made a much more perfect subsoil water con- 
nection. If I had made a pyramid the field 
would have been worth $1000 more. 

The soil on the entire field, if it might be 
called soil at all, was very thin. The surface 
was uneven, and removing the rocks made it 
impossible to give the surface soil any atten- 
tion, so that when the grading was completed 
the original soil was in the bottom of the rock 
pit hole. Thus I had to deal with the subsoil 
to make a new compound for the surface soil. 

Bear in mind that every part of the field 
was graded in such a manner that no water 
could stand upon it, and I wish to say here 
that there are very few fields that require any 
under-draining whatever. When a_ perfect 
grade is made, as it was in this case, the entire 
field, whether in the bottom of the valleys or 
otherwise, will produce a good stand of grass, 
and when the grade is thus made, the mower 
never cuts or gouges into the earth. It always 
cuts the grass at a uniform hight, usually about 
1% inches above the surface. 


were thousands of tons of 


KIND OF SEED TO USE. 

In the matter of grass seed, I have tried many 
kinds, and have come to the conclusion that 
timothy and: redtop are the best. They grow 
well together and ripen at the same time. 
When these two grasses are sown together they 
produce one to 1% tons more hay to the acre. 
I use no yard or coarse manure. I should if 
TI had it, but should always use it before seed- 
ing, and commercial fertilizer thereafter. In 
my experience I have found fertilizers made 
out of bone, muriate of potash and nitrate of 
soda in proper proportion would not only main- 
tain the fertility of the soil with the right 
amount, but would increase its product. 

1 first used 500 pounds of a compound made 
of one-half bone and one-half muriate potash 
at the time of seeding, September 1, and there- 
after every year. Have used for the first crop 
a compound of one-third bone, one-third muri- 
ate potash and one-third nitrate soda; 500 
pounds of this compound per acre in the spring 
for the first crop, and half as much more for 
the second crop every year was used. I always 
fertilize every crop; 500 pounds first, and 250 
pounds the second crop. I use 14 pounds tim- 
othy seed and 14 pounds recleaned redtop seed 
to every acre. The fertilizer costs not far from 
$45 per ton, and in my experience I have found 
that the total cost of fertilizer has been les 
than $3 per ton of hay. ; 


LITTLE RESEEDING DONE. 

My field has to be reseeded occasionally, but 
with reasonable care will last five to 15 years 
before it requires new seeding. Much depends 
upon the care given. I never pasture my grass 
field, nor allow an animal to stand or stamp 
on it, or in any way destroy any of the stand. 

I cut my grass last time just before frost, 
cutting it off as close as possible, and rake the 





FIELD CROPS 


field clean, leaving it bare for winter. With 
this method the grass never winterkills. In 
other words, I give my grass the first, best, last 
and all the chance that is possible. 

I first cultivate the field intensely and have 
made machinery expressly to do work quickly 
and One machine I perfected will 
move 15 00, to 2000 tons of earth daily with 
pair of horses. By that means I clean out all 
foul stuff of every kind before seeding to grass. 
Then I make the field as true as possible, cul- 
tivating it to an even depth of about 6 inches 
before sowing seed. 

I sow my seed between lines in two direc- 
tions, then harrow it in with a light spike- 
tooth harrow to the depth of 1 to 1% inches, 
running this harrow over the field to even up 
the seed, at least in four directions. Then light- 
ly roll the seed in, taking care that the surface 
is kept free from all obstructions, so as to give 
the grass seed a good chance. By this process 
my average crop for 18 years has exceeded six 
tons of well-dried hay per acre. 


cheaply. 


COST OF SUBDUING LAND. 


The great question with all of us is whether 
we can make any money at farming. The cost 
of subduing this field was $4750, which would 
be a great many times more than it would cost 
the average farmer, but my money has come 
back long ago, with interest. I see no reason 
why I cannot continue to make $50 or more a 
year per acre as long as I live. In working the 
field, intense cultivation and care has been 
given. I am using the same amount of fertilizer 
now that I have for 18 years, same kind. 

Thus far there has been no increase in cost, 
and the field is now producing a greater crop 
than at first. The average farmer can go for- 
ward with a smaller field, and subdue it for a 
few hundred dollars. There is no foolishness 
in the statement of facts. Those who wish can 
come here, as thousands of others have, and 
see for themselves the product of an 11%-acre 
field with its 60 tons of hay in the barn. They 
can see the hay and also the field with the sec- 
ond crop now standing of more than 30 tons. 
I will show them the %-acre piece of flat, cold, 
wet land that has produced in 14% years at one 
seeding 12144 tons of well-dried hay. 


a 


Gathering and Storing Squashes. 








As long as a squash is growing, it has a 
soft, fleshy stem, according to J. J. H. Gregory, 
the well known eastern seedsman, who has for 
many years made a specialty of growing 
squashes. When it ripens, he says in a recent 
bulletin of the Rhode Island experiment sta- 
tion, this becomes more or less irregular in 
shape, of a dead, punk-like appearance, and 
when fully matured there is a shrinking of it 
where it joins the squash. This means the 
squash has its full growth, but not that it is 
fully ripe. Whether the crop be fully matured 
or not, it must not be subject to the injury 
which result from even the slightest 
frost. 

“The 
tLe field 


would 


not be left out in 
after gathering. In cutting the 
squashes from the vines, use a _ heavy, 
sharp knife, severing the stems as near 
as possible to the viues, with a quick, hatchet- 
like blow. Turn each one as it is cut, and 
with the back of the knife give two or three 
scrapes to remove the adhering soil. Never 
attempt to break the squash from the vine, as 
oftentimes the stem will break off close to the 
fruit, and rot will be likely to follow. 

Never gather the crop when it is wet from 
the effects of either rain or dew, as dirt will 
cover all over the surface of the squashes and 


crop. should 





Handle every 


greatly injure their appearance. 
one with care. For winter or _ spring 
marketing, the crop is kept in buildings made 
specially for the purpose. 

Squash houses are low, story-and-a-half, 
double-plastered, double-windowed buildings, 
having platforms about 4 feet wide, and a little 
more than the width of a bushel basket apart, 
on which the squashes are stored two or three 
deep. The temperature should be kept about 
40 degrees, except when first housed, it will be 
best to keep it a little higher for a few days 
to aid them in drying up the stems. It is well 
to put the specimens that are not fully ripe in 
the upper bins, where they will get the most 
heat. It is wonderful how the process of ripen- 
ing and seed growing and maturing goes on 
after the squashes have been gathered. I have, 
in the course of years, taken tons of half- 
grown Hubbard squashes, the seed of which had 
but formed their shell, and by storing them 
just above where the stove funnel ran, had 
them kept well and mature in both flesh and 
seed, the latter becoming plump and fully ripe. 

It is a misfortune to have squashes lie in 
the field after gathering, exposed to long, cold 
rains, for although they are not frozen, yet 
such® weather sometimes results in their spot- 
ting all over after being housed. I have some- 
times practiced cutting out rotten spots as soon 
as they appear, and rubbing the wound made 
with dry lime, and the drying effect of the ap- 
plication has been beneficial. I have sometimes 
stored squashes on platforms in dry cellars. 
One advantage in so storing them is that they 
keep their fresh, green color much better than 
when stored in squash houses, but there is a 
serious disadvantage. They rot very soon after 
being exposed to the light. 


> 





Two Agricultural Novelties. 


W. W. TRACY, SR, UNITED STATES DEPT OF AGRI. 





Is there a bean known as “Yard Long,” and 
what is corn-wheat?—[J. C. O’Brien, Wood 
County, W Va. 


In regard to the firrt part of the question, 
would say that the Yard Long bean is an old 
and well established sort, but of little practical 
value. They are used to some extent in France, 
where they depend more for palatability upon 
the method of cooking, flavoring and the sauce 
used than upon the beans themselves. The de- 
velopment of the vine and pod is quite possible, 
as reported in the following item: ‘‘They aver- 
age 30 to 43 inches in length. Seeds planted in 
1902 by Charles Richardson of California germi- 
nated freely and produced vines 12 feet high 
and beans 40 inches long. Their size created 
quite a stir at the time, but in 1903 they ex- 
celled all previous records by bearing beans 43 
inches long. The vines were 25 feet high.” 

Regarding the corn-wheat, I would say chat 
mammoth rye has been grown for some years in 
the northwest. Under some conditions it pro- 
duces a large crop of immense grains, but the 
locations where it succeeds at all are very few. 
It is very difficult to mature any of the grain 
in Michigan and if one does get a little it is 
much smaller than that grown in Washington. 
A recent account says: “The new cereal is a 
mammoth rye. Its kernels measure three-quar- 
ters of an inch in length. The heads are plump 
and fill out perfectly. They measure about. 5 
to 7 inches. A field of the grain has the ap- 
pearance of being some freak product. The 
straw is short and tough. It bears up straight 
under the heavy load of grain. Winds have 
little effect on it and there seems to be no 
fungous diseases, or growths, that disturb either 
the straw or seed.” 

















Harvesting the Corn Crop. 


JOHN BEGG, PUTNAM COUNTY, 0. 


In Ohio the old hand cutting process largely 
prevails, although considerable corn is taken up 
by the one-horse sied cutter. So far as cheap- 
ness and facility in operating are concerned, 
if the crop stands well, this simple machine 
takes the lead; but if badly down, or very 
weedy, it is of little use. Two men, with one 
horse and sled, in a field of good corn, will put 
up 150 to 200 shocks of 100 hills each per day, 
without any more exertion than if they had 
harvested two-thirds that amount by hand, The 
gallows hills, or saddles, as they are sometimes 
called, should be tied first. Much time may be 
saved by tying these a few days before the 
corn is ripe enough to put in shock. Thus the 
‘wo rows in which these gallows hills are tied 
may be cut by hand, thus forming a heart 
which, if tied with a stalk when cut, will 
strengthen the shock and keep it from twisting 
or blowing down. 

When the sled starts, care should be taken 
to keep the corn equally distributed around all 


when tying with stalks of corn. When stalks 
are used the shocks should be allowed to stand 
for a few hours to wilt before tying. The shock 
has settled enough by this time so that it can 
be pressed together and the stalk used as a 
tie will be toughened, and hard to break. 

Corn should be cut so the shocks will be in 
straight rows each way. This gives beauty to 
the field. Our method, when planted in hills, 
is to cut the shocks 12 hills square, making 
144 hills in a shock. This leaves the shock rows 
tar enough apart to easily work between them 
when seeding the field to wheat, as is generally 
done in this part of Ohio. The ground between 
the shocks can be seeded by turning around the 
shocks when drilling and going crosswise, close 
to each shock row, after the field is drilled, or 
sown, as the case may be. and drilling the 
points at each side of the shock. This leaves 
the ground bare only where the shock stood, 
which is a very small space compared to the 
other methods. 

Corn harvested in this way will cure rapidly, 
withstand bad weather, and be in shape for 
husking in a few weeks after cutting. Leaving 
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SWEEPSTAKES JERSEY BULL FONTAINES EMINENT 


This three-year-old Jersey bull, owned by R. Oliver of Platte county, Mo, won first and 
sweepstakes prizes at the 1903 state fairs of Missouri, Iowa and Minnesota, and first at the 
St Louis fair. Although quite young, he has proved himself a good sire. 


poinis of the shock, or a lop-sided or twisted 
shock will result in damaged corn when fall 
rains come. Great care should also be taken 
to give a shock the proper shape, by letting the 
butts spread out considerably on the ground and 
pressing the tops firmly together when each 
armful is set up. The tops are: thus brought 
closely together in a cone shape, reducing to 
a minimum the risk of water soaking in. and 
damaging either the fodder or the grain. Shocks 
firmly pressed together and well. tied near the 
top, with either stalk or twine, will stand in 
ilmost perfect condition through an entire win- 
ter. We prefer cornstalks for tying, although 
many use twine, 

When twine is used it is always necessary 
to draw the shock together with a rope and 
pulley. If great care is not taken, the shock 
will be drawn out of shape, and, in heavy corn, 
the string will be tied too near the middle of 
the shock. The tops then spread, and in a 
majority of cases the shocks twist and fall. 
However, this can be obviated by the operator 
having a ladder 4 or 5 feet long with three or 
four rounds in it, and, placing the ladder against 
the corn, mount high enough to reach around 
the top of the shock, draw it firmly together 
and tie. This is the method practiced by us 


corn on the stalk until it is husked and then 
pasturing the stalks with cattle or horses during 
late fall or early winter, is a bad practice, and 
will result in impoverishing the soil if followed 
for a number of years. 


Stock and Grain Raising Compared. 


J. H. BONE, INDIANA. 


The man who sells the products of his farm 
in the form of fat hogs, steers, sheep, butter 
and eggs, retains and returns to his land the 
most valuable elements of plant food used in 
the production of grain crops. On the other 
hand, the grain farmer keeps only enough to 
feed his horse, a cow or two, and his poultry. 
He rapidly sells his fertility, as is shown by the 
following table, which indicates the amounts 
of the most valuable elements of fertility, con- 
tained in 1000 pounds of the five leading crops. 


Phosphoric 
Nitrogen acid Potash 
CMO cicancuaconer 18 7 { 
(eer Ny . § 
DOOR waxas :icewwns 20 8 G 
Red clover ....... 20 4 23 
Timothy .....cee- 2 5 q 


Sooner or later this kind of farming is sure 
to deplete the soil. Not only is it robbed of 
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the mineral elemenis, but the percentage of 
humus is reduced. It has been demonstrated 
that the yields on any soil are in proportion 
to the amount of organic matter contained. A 
soil lacking humus, no matter how much plant 
food it may contain, is hard and does not retain 
moisture. It is impossible to properly prepare 
the seedbed so that rapid germination will re- 
sult. 

I do not insist that every farm be a stock 
farm, but I do urge that all land owners keep 
some live stock and sell only a portion of the 
grain crop, the smaller the better. This is a 
difficult thing to do, although I insist that the 
renter should feel it his moral duty to leave 
a farm as rich as he finds it. Just across the 
road from my own farm is one which has been 
in the hands of tenants for years. The present 
occupant is a good farmer, as farmers go, and 
does his work fairly well. In a recent season, 
when everyone else raised fine crops of corn, 
his land produced only 40 bushels an acre. On 
my farm the yield ranged from 50 to 75. His 
oats yielded 45 and mine 57. One spring, as he 
was plowing his ground, he remarked to me that 
he did not understand why his land worked up 
cloddy, while mine, just across the road, was 
mellow. The reason was obvious. To my land 
I applied as much barnyard manure as I could 
get hold of and I saw that my farm was well 
drained. The manure on the rented farm had 
been wasted and not very much attention given 
to drainage. 

There is no reason why a farm properly 
handled should decrease in fertility, in fact it 
ought to increase from year to year. The south 
is beginning to realize that continuous produc- 
tion of cotton is disastrous. Sec Wilson’s rem- 
edy is to keep more live stock, rotate crops, in- 
troduce dairying and feed the products of the 
farm on the farm. 

On an ordinary grain farm the fences are 
mostly barbed wire, barns and outbuildings few 
and far between; there is only stable room 
sufficient for a horse and two or three cows; 
the farm buildings are not kept in good repair: 
the horses and cattle are expected +o rustle for 
a living among the stalks in the field after 
husking time and the farmer is idle during the 
greater part of the winter. 

On the average stceck farm conditions are not 
wholly different, yet there are more buildings, 
usually in fair repair, with more and better 
fences, and work is distributed throughout the 
year. Of course, crops must be raised for stock, 
but the area devoted to farm crops is not as 
large as on a pure grain farm. There is a 
greater diversity of work and consequently more 
pleasure in it. Something in the care of ani- 
mals creates an interest in farm work. There 
is no need of monotony on a stock farm. If 
we take proper care of our live stock and raise 
the improved kinds, the industry will be profit- 
able and the farm will grow richer each season, 
especially if we occasionally buy concentrated 
feeds like cottonseed meal, linseed meal and 
gluten feed. The use of farmyard manure and 
the pasturing of the various fields are sure 
methods of keeping up soil fertility. 


——————— - 


Things Which Influence Protein—In some 
Wisconsin tests with corn, oats and rape, re- 
sults point to four conclusions: First that the 
percentage of protein is dependent directly on 
the amount of nitrates in the soil; that corn on 
different fields may make very nearly equal 
growth while differing materially in the per- 
centage of protein produced; that beyond a cer- 
tain point the percentage of protein is not in- 
creased by excess of nitrates; that in the pres- 
ence of a sufficient amount of nitrates in the 
soil variations in the growth of the plant are 
caused by the amount of salts in the soil other 
than nitrates. 
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Projitable Trucking in the South. 


[from Page 2$5.] 
Cens. We use one ton cottonseed meal, 
1ut in two to three weeks ahead of 
the planting; one ton of fish and 
potash, or one ton of lettuce spe- 
cial, which comes already mixed. The 
cost of meal is $26 to $27 per ton, other 
fertilizers about $37. This is put in the 
ground ten days in advance of crop. 
Ye also use a heavy dressing of well- 
retted stable manure harrowed in two 


ovr three days before planting. The 
tows are 14 inches apart and thrown 
up in ridges with a hand plow. The 


plants are set 12 to 14 inches in the row, 
wccording to one’s taste and judgment. 
Plants are set when three to four weeks 
old, with a trowel, and earth packed 
around them firmly. They are watered 
at time of setting. 


Largest Yield of Irish Potatoes, 


Can you let me know without much 
trouble the largest yield of Irish pota- 
toes per acre? If I am correct, I think 
there have been several tests made, but 
i do not know where to get the figures. 
[P. Latshaw, Montgomery County, Pa. 

The largest crop of potatoes ever 
frown was in Johnson county, Wyo, 
during American Agriculturist’s great 
potato contest, in 1899. One acre yield- 
ed 974 bushels and 48 pounds. The soil 
wags a rich, sandy loam, in its native 
siate, and bearing a heavy growth of 
luestem grass. The virgin soil was 
broken up for the first time in 18838, 
When it was planted to vegetables, 
without cultivation. In 1889 it 
varden crops, worked with a cultivator 
wnd shovel plow, but no manure of any 
kind was ever applied to it. It was 
plowed April 7, 1890, from 6 to 8 inches 
ceep, With a sulky plow, and three 
Lorses, taking one man half a day. It 
was marked out in furrows 214 feet 
ipart and 6 inches deep, made by the 
sulky plow. The potatoes were dropped 
& inches apart in the row, making 22,830 
hills to the acre, 

The planting was done between May 
7 and 14. The ground was damp and 
in good growing condition, but after 
that there was no rain. The seed was 
all dropped and covered by hand, a thin 
board 3 inches wide with three 2-inch 
holes, 8 inches apart and 8 inches from 
each end, being used to drop by. The 
seed was covered 2 inches deep with a 
‘garden rake. When the potatoes came 
up, more earth was raked into the 
trench so as to almost cover the plants. 
The potatoes were cut with one, two 
and three eyes, each piece being as 
lurge as possible. In all 1560 pounds 
seed was used. No fertilizer was used, 
but the land was well irrigated. 


A Woman’s Vegetable Garden. 


c. L, ALLEN, LONG ISLAND, N Y. 








was in 








A woman in our village, owning her 
own home, concluded last year that the 
vegetables used on her table would be 
those of her own production, and from 
her own little garden of about 25x50 
feet. On this plot she commenced work 
us soon as the weather would permit, 
and planted two rows of peas, 2 feet 
apart, the first being 1 foot from the 
line fence, which had a southern ex- 
posure. Then two rows of Early Rose 
potatoes, 2 feet apart. She made a bed 
3 feet wide and 25 long, which was 
filled with beets, lettuce, carrots, pars- 
nips and onions. They were planted in 
rows 1 foot apart, crossways of the bed, 
etween each of these rows she put in 
a row of radishes. They did not take 
up any room, as they were all taken 
out before their room was required by 
the other vegetables. She set a row of 
poles, which took up 3x25 feet, then 24 
feet for sweet corn, early and late, and 
‘x25 feet for string beans, which filled 
the plot. 

The first week in June a row of lima 
beans were planted between the first 
iow of peas and the fence, which were 
trained to the fence on strings. As 
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soon as the peas were gathered, their 
places were filled with dwarf lima 
beans, Which gave two rows each 25 feet 
long. The beans were thinned out to 
1 foot apart in the row. At each hill 
of early corn, two or three tomato 
seeds were dropped, but only one was 
left to grow. AS soon as the corn was 
picked, the tomatoes were tied up to 
one of the stalks, the others being cut 
away. When the potatoes were dug, 
cucumbers and string beans took their 
places, and between them radish seed 
was scattered. With the late corn a 
few hills of squashes were planted. Also 
turnips sufficient for winter’s use. She 
also found room for egg plants and 
peppers. 

Instead of buying vegetables, as in 
former years, she sold from this little 
garden nearly $50 worth of vegetables, 
besides wut she paid for a man to 
spade up the plot, and the stable ma- 
nure used. he satisfaction this wo- 
man got from the $1 invested in seed, 
which gave the family of three all the 
vegetables desired, was simply im- 
mense. But that was nothing compared 
with the pleasure she got from the “TI 
teld you so.” It is simply astonishing 
to see how much satisfaction can be 
obtained from a small piece of ground, 
when properly worked and planned. A 
city yard, even though it be but a nar- 
row border, all told not more than 3x 
80 feet, can be made to produce all the 
solid vegetables required by a small 
family. The relish the fruits have, when 
they are the result of the labor of one’s 
own hand, is most exquisite. ; 


Collecting and Saving White Pine Seed. 


THEODORE F. BORST. 








If the seed are used directly for “in 
place” planting, instead of first sowing 
in a nursery, a much smaller number 
of seedlings are obtainable. It is usu- 
ally more satisfactory and economical 
to raise the seedlings and transplant 
these into the field. If seed are to be 
sown directly into the field about two 
pounds of seed will be needed for each 
acre to be reforested. To set trees 
5 feet apart each way 1742 seedlings 
will be required. 

The regular market price for white 
pine seed is from $1.50 to $3 and $4 per 
pound, varying with the plentifulness 
of the supply. The demand is generally 
good, and many boys on the farm 
would find pine seed collecting a profit- 
able business during a good seed year. 
Between the seed years more or less 
seed-bearing cones are produced on 
seattered trees, or a seed year may oc- 
cur locally, but it is the full crop that 
is 1mportant. 

As pine seed are not sown until spring 
they should be stored during the win- 
ter in a dry, uniformly cool place, in 
small bags suspended in the air. A 
cool cellar or outbuilding would be 
very satisfactory, but one should re- 
member that mice like pine seeds. 
Light freezing is reported not to in- 
jure the seed, but the writer has not 
found any freezing to be necessary. 
Pine seeds may be kept in storage from 
three to five years, but they depreci- 
ate rapidly in germinating power. 

Pine cones must be collected before 
they open, as the seeds are thrown out 
before the cones fall to the ground. 
A good chance to obtain cones is from 
the tops of the trees of a stand which is 
being lumbered. Seed trees may be 
felled, if they are to be lumbered dur- 
ing that scason, but frequently it is 
necessary to climb trees in order to ob- 
tain the cones. Where this must be 
done a pair of climbing irons, such as 
are commonly used by linemen work- 
ing for telephone or telegraph com- 
panies, a tree pruner on a 6-foot rod, 
and a bill hook will be found invalu- 
able. The bill hook is the best tool to 
use where limbs, heavily laden with 
pine cones, are to be lopped off, but 
this should not be done unless the trees 
are mature and are to be lumbered 
shortly. 

In removing seeds from trees along 
roadsides or from trees in groves which 


must not be mutilated, the tree pruner 
will enable one to remove only the small 
lateral branches that bear the seed and 
thus do the work without injuring the 
trees. The leader, in the top of the 
tree, should not be cut. In collecting 
cones one should start in the top of 
the tree and work downward. It is 
usually found that trees growing in 
the open field or on roadsides are not 
so tall and bear the largest quantity of 
seed. 


Transplanting Young Trees. 
G. A. S., NEW YORK. 

Before transplanting a tree, prepare 
a rich, deep bed of mellow soil, and give 
Sufficient drainage to keep the roots 
from standing in water. To secure 
best results, land should be in as good 
condition as is required for a crop of 
wheat, potatoes, ete. Always cut off 
broken or bruised ends of roots. Cut 
back the tops about half the previous 
season’s growth, takingcare at all times 
to prune in such manner as will tend 
to develop a well formed head suffi- 
ciently open to admit air and light 
freely. 

Make the holes large enough to ad- 
mit the roots without cramping or 
bending, and deep enough to set the 
trees to their natural depth. Always 
use fine surface soil for covering the 
roots. This should be carefully worked 
among them and packed firmly. If the 
ground be dry it is well to pour in some 
water when the hole is partially filled. 
The omission to pack the earth solidly 
around the roots is the most frequent 
cause of failure in transplanting trees. 
Never use manure in such a manner 
that it will come in contact with roots. 
Large trees should be staked and tied 
so the wind will not loosen the roots. 
Use bands to protect the trees from 
chafing. A very good plan is to drive 
two stakes, and confine the tree be- 
tween straw and hay bands attached 
from stake to stake. 

When trees or bushes are planted, 
they should be mulched or covered with 
a layer of coarse manure 8 to 6 inches 
in depth. This should be applied to a 
space 2 feet wider than the roots. In 
this way the earth is kept more moist 
and a more constant temperature 
maintained. Grass should never be al- 
lowed to grow about young trees. 








An Extensive Cactus Garden—In 
southern Arizona is a novel farm which 
is entirely devoted to the growing of 
cactuses. The proprietor, Dr R. E. 
Kunz, is a college bred German scien- 
tist, and is making an extensive study 
of the cactuses and their kindred. His 
chief object is to secure products for 
medicinal purposes. As is well known, 
Arizona supplies the greater part of the 
eactuses for the botanical gardens of 
America. Th@ increasing demand for 
plants has made their growing a fairly 
lucrative industry of the state. 





Salt for Sheep—The great value of 
salt for sheep was shown in some re- 
cent experiments made in France. 
Three lots of sheep were treated alike 
in the matter of food, except that one 
lot. had no salt, a second lot had one- 
half ounce per head every day, and the 
third lot three-fourths ounce per day. 
Those receiving one-half ounce per day 
did the best, gaining 4% pounds more 
than those that received three-fourths 
ounce. All the sheep receiving salt 
made 13.4 pounds more wool, and had a 
better fleece, than those which had none, 


Horses Injured by Millet—In some 
tests conducted by the North Dakota 
station it was clearly demonstrated 
that millet hay, when used entirely as 
a coarse food, is injurious to horses: 
First, in producing an increased action 
of the kidneys; second, in causing 
lameness and swelling of the joints; 
third, in producing infusion of blood 
into the joints; fourth, in destroying 
the texture of the bone, rendering it 
softer and less tenacious, so that trac- 
tion caused the ligaments and muscles 
to be torn loose. 
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Autumn with Chrysanthemums. 


R. A. VINCENT, BALTIMORE COUNTY, Mp, 





Great strides have been made during 
the past few years in improving hardy 
pompon chrysanthemums. They have 
kept pace with their giant relations in 
wonderful combinations of color and 
style of flower, from the tiny close. 
quilled varieties to the larger full flow- 
er, some with open center, aster shape, 
and some as single as a field daisy, 
Among the newer sorts, especially those 
of this season’s introduction, it would 
seem as if the highest possible perfec- 
tion had been obtained. 

The larger type needs some protection 
in the northern states to get the best 
results. Good young stock should be 
planted out in the field and grown dur- 
ing the summer. Before heavy frost, 
the plants should be taken up and 
planted either in a cold house or in 
frames, anywhere so they are protected 
from severe freezing. If some are tuken 
up a little earlier than others, say, make« 
ing about three plantings, they can be 
had in bloom from early October until 
nearly Christmas. The best of this type 
are St Illoria, Globe d’Or, Grandeus, Mrs 
Vincent, Premier, Patterson, Richard 
Franklin, Souvenir McLaine, Tisri, Key- 
stone, Lyndhurst, Prince of Wales, Mel. 
vin, etc. 

The dwarf varieties are splendid for 
bedding and pot culture. For bedding, 
where it is not desirable to have them 
growing all summer, they can be grown 
in the garden or nursery. After the 
beds of other flowers commence to show 
the effects of the cold nights, or early 
frosts, they can be cleaned off and the 
chrysanthemums lifted and planted in 
them. If the season is favorable, they 
will continue to bloom until late in the 
fall, especially if they are given a cov- 
ering at night, when there is danger 
of a severe frost. They will certainly 
help to keep a lawn looking bright and 
cheerful long after the wintry blast 
has placed its hard hand upon other 
bedding plants. 

There is nothing better at this time 
of the year for decoration than the tall 
sprays of pompon chrysanthemums 
from plants grown in the houses and 
given the same treatment that is af- 
forded the large varieties, except dis- 
budding. Grown to single stems, sprays 
3 to 5 feet high can be produced, and 
the up-to-date florist certainly must 
grow some or be left behind. Among 
the best for this work are Captivation, 
Dinizulu, Druid Hill, Fairy Queen, Jus 
lia Lagravere, Ladysmith, Nellie Bly, 
Queen of Bul, etc. 
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In Making Cuttings it is a debated 
question among rose growers whether 
one or two joints should be used. If 
one joint with one leaf attached is used, 
the cutting must be made between the 
joints and nodes. The wood between 
the joints is always softer and more 
pithy than it is at the nodes. If one 
leaf be sacrificed, and the cut made 
directly through the joint, the wood 
there is much harder. The callousing 
process is not so difficult and roots will 
form more easily. 





Straw, especially oats and barley, is 


very serviceable when using succulent 
feed like beet pulp, rutabagas or potas 
toes. The straw can be cut and mixed 
with the mass of pulp. It makes a val- 
uable addition to the feed. 


For Onion Maggots—I have gotten 
good results by drilling sulphur wit 
the seed, using about twice as much 
sulphur as seed._{P. Slawson, Oswego 


County, N Y. 
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Record Breaking Fair in New Jersey. 


fair at Trenton, N J, 
a record-breaker in 
respects, Never before was 
more favorable. The grounds 
splendid condition, except for 
This, however, was decided- 
than the mud two years ago. 

management could well afford to 
nd a part of their surplus this year 
the permanent improvement of 
es nd walks. Sawdust, tanbark, 
fact, n inything would be better 
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packed with high grade vehicles. All 
the older buildings and sheds. were 
painted. With a liberal display of 
bunting and flags, the grounds never 
presented a more attractive appear- 
ance. 

The special attractions in front of 
the grandstand were all commendable 


and of a high class. The management 








certainly left nothing undone in get- 
ting the best, regardless of cost. One of 
the most interesting fextures was the 
troupe of trained horses. These ani- 
mals displayed almost human intelli- 
gence in some of their performances. 
The wire-walking, the juggling by the 
Japanese company, the balloon ascen- 
sion and drop for life were all attrac- 
tive and entertaining. The races were 
never better. Ideal weather contyibut- 
ed to the success of the track perform- 
ers, 

The horse show was a signal suc- 
cess. This is a new feature. Judging 
from the character and makeup of the 
splendid lot of animals shown, this de- 
partment in the future will be one of 
the most popular and instructive. Many 
of the most notable animals from New 
York, Philadelphia and other nearby 
cities were on exhibition. Taken as a 
whole, it was the best lot of horses 
ever seen on the grounds. Thursday 
might have been culled horse-lovers’ 
day: but it was set aside and designat- 
ed politicians’ day, and they were there 
in force. Tuesday the gates were thrown 
vide open to childret As is usually | 
the case, “The Pike’ was more attrac- 
tive to them than the splendid exhibits 
in the halls. On Wednesday, which is 

msidered farmers’ day. the grounds 

ere Jiterally alive with them, The | 
suildings were jammed from morning 
until night It seemed as though ev- 
ery Jersey farn had been abandoned 
for a day. 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS, 

The general exhibit of vegetables and 
fruits, according to Supt Joseph’ §, 
Mount, who has hud charge of this de- 
partment for many yeurs, was one of 
the best. if not the best, ever seen on 
the grounds, L. D. Robbins of Dutch 
Neck, N J, judged all the vegetables. 
He has had this duty to perform at ev- | 
ery fair for the past 15 years. All prod- 


ucts of vines were unusually good this 
season, Last year they were very poor, 

Potutoes are very and about the 
display as usual. Many growers 
complaining In 


[To Page 304.] 
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are of rot. Some sec- 


























Sort 


MOVING 


LARGE TREES FOR TRANSPLANTING 


It is not now considered a difficult matter to remove large trees even 
midsummer. Herewith is an illustration of a white pine 11 inches in diam- 
ter, removed in August of last year. The ball of earth around the base of 


this tree 
about 


was 7% feet square 
4000 pounds. 
well shown in the 
county fair at Mineola in 1903. 
safely done in winter, when the 
disturbance to the roots or to the 


is 


illustration. 


life 


and 22 inches thick. 
The method of removing and transplanting a 


Ordinar 
ground 


The estimated weight was 
tree of this 
on exhibition at the 
such large trees is more 
there is not so much 


This tree was 
ily. moving 
being frozen, 


of the tree. 








ponasshent Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y 

















mechanic to lay 


ing—in fact, 


It is sightly, 
ment over any 
to-day. 


=< * ow 


A Leak? 


AMATITE Ready Roof- 


ing is water, wind and 
weather proof. USE 
It requires no skilled 


it 
man can do the work. 

It needs no 
painting, no re- 
pairs, no tinker- 
no 
care or attention of any kind for 
years after it has been put down. 


Booklet and Free Sample 
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NOT IF YOU 








, 


any 


BOONE 
<> 


safe, durable; a decided improve- 
other ready roofing on the market 


on Request. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia ‘ 

Allegheny Kansas City New Orleans 

Cleveland St. Louis Cincinnati 
Minneapolis 











$7 PER 100. 


Catalogue free. 
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FREIGHT PAID Apple, Pear, Plum,Cherry, Peach and 

. Carolina Poplars, healthy, true to 
name and E NURS: All kinds of trees and plants CHEAP. 
RELIANCE N 


RSERY, Box A, Ceneva, N. Y. 








creases the value. 
say son's Roun 
Pipe, Red and Fire 


TILE DRAINED LAN 






D IS MORE PRODUCTIV 


4 Drain Tile meets ever 


for what you want and prices. 


Earliest and easiest worked, 

Carries a surplus water; 
admits to soil. * In- 

Acres of swampy land reclaimed Wand made fertile. 
requirement. Wealso make Sewer 
Encaustic Side Walk Tile, ete. Write 
40UN H, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 


Brick, Chimney Tops, 











In the Famous Fruit Beit Region. 
fruit country in the United States, 
land or LOCATE anywhere until you have IN- 
VESTIGATED our holdings. e raise the 
greatest ver of L crepe — | bere oa 
marketa, 


MICHIGAN LAND ASSOCIATION, WANISTEE, MICH, 


The best 
Don't BUY 








50 Different Bulbs all for 30. 


By mail with cultural directions,for garden or po 
, bt Lily. Alliuma, — 
olden Sacred Lily. 3 Tritelela, white star, 
a’ ble, Is ingle. 3% Ixias, rts. 
axin, 3 sorts. 


yacinths. 


an 
Star of Bethiehem. 
Giant Anemones. > Freesias, mixed. 
Alldifferentcolors vand fine flowe ring hard pals. 
Also Freetoaliwhoapply, ourelegant FallC 
logue of Bulbs, plants and seeds, for Fal Iplanting rand 
Winter blooming. Choicest Hy acinths, Tulips, Narcis 
gus, Crocus, Lilies, Shrubs, Fruits and Rare Plants. 


Ro see seep eg 
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GOOD CIDER 


Pecos 


oh HYDRAULIC.” 


IDER PRE 
cl in various sizes, ES S.4 
power. The only press awarded medal - 
— diploma at world’s fair. Catalogue- 
list sent free upon request 
i lanie Press Mfg. 
* Ohio. 








K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro's, Louisiana, Mo. 







SAN JOSE SCALE 


and other INSECTS killed by 


Goonp’s 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oil Soap No. 3 


Endorsed by U.S. Dept. of Agri. and State Experiment 
Stations. Thissoapisa Fertilizer as well as an Insecti- 
cide. 50-lb. kegs, 


2.50 5 100-1b. kegs, $4.50; half barrel, 
870 1b., 3}c per lb; barra 25 Lh. She. * send for booklet. 
JAMES Ge » Original Mater, 

9s9-ai N. Front Street, niladelphia, Pa 


“Investigate the Monarch” 
Hydraulic Press before 
buying. Special Con- 
ene —— Added Con- 


PRESSE Rosales 


Uapacity zm, ‘Resulte. 
Catalogue free. 

MONARCH MACHINERY COMPANY, 

41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











GET BIGGER PRICES 


for your apples and 
fruit. Send them to market 
in our Ventilated Ship- 


ping Boxes, Customers can 
see bow sound and fair they 


aro. 9c each per hundred 
Ask for free booklet No. 4 


Geneva Cooperage Company. Geneva, 0, 
DRILLING 


WELL mecrines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, = drilling either deepor 
@hallow weils.n any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
Qperate them easily, Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca. N. Y. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 















Sap Spouts. 


ity is fully explained. 
the month of October. 


c.H. CRIM M, Rutland, Vt.,and Montreal, P.Q. 


.SAVE THE MAPLE TREE 


Ask for free catalogue “J” and samples of No.1 and No.2 Grimm 
How to procure one-fourth more sap of better qual- 


A large discount on orders received during 














Proper 


All 
a@rators 
bearings, 


clined 
to bind. 


Tubular bowls, only, 
properly 
being 
from 
turning upon a single 
ball beariug. A breath 
almost turns them. 
They cannot wobble or 
bind. Catalog L-100 tells 
all about them. 


are 
ported, 
pended 


“bucket bowl” 
have 
The bowl is 
set upon the spindle 
and held upright by 
rigid bearings. Such 
bowls are top heavy, in- 
to wobble, 


West Chester, Pa. 


Bearing 


sep. 
incorrect 


sure 


sup- 
sus 
and 


P.M. Sharples 














WATERPROOF CLOTHING 
IN THE 





MADE IN BLACK OR YELLOW 


TAKE [iO SUBSTITUTES 


SHOWING’ FULL LINE OF 
GARMENTS AND HATS 
A. J. TOWER CO., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A, 

| TOWER CANADIAN CO., LTO., TORONTO. CANADA, 


WORLD. 
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Flemin 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 

















Boot ch tells 


horse owner to have. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
imion Steck Yards, + Whicago, 


Fistula 


money yuck if fal 
money back fails. No cutting—noscar, 
he horse sound and prosh, Free 





The Su 
Cream 


Get all the Cream. 
separation made in 60 to 90 minutes— 
quick and sure results—less trouble and 
expense—does not mix water with milk, 
Absolutely guaranteed or your money 
back. Write today for full particulars. 
rior Fence Mach 

rand River Ave. 


sewed what horse doctors 
srices for One to do. Oare 
‘oll Evil a to 8 days, 


all about it—a good 
Write for it. 















teed to cure any case— 






book 






bi 





ior 
xtractor ! 


A complete 


ine Co. 
Detroit, Mic 








=f DON’T FATT. toask us, oryour 
Ag dealer, for our 1904 catal 

Shows our new scale. 
Pay you, 


Box 105, Binghamton, N. Y. 


ogue. 
wi 

tt now, 

O8600D SCALE CO. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





Raising Prixe Winning Cheviots. 


F. B. HARTMAN, INDIANA. 





The illustration represents two prize 
winning Cheviots bred from sires and 
dams that have been prominent in 
stock shows in the central west. These 
animals are the result of careful breed- 
ing and are splendid individuals. They 
were first and sweepstakes in their 
class in a recent year at Minnesota, 
Indiana, Kentucky and TIllinois state 
fairs and in St Louis. [See next 
page.] 

My sheep receive a great variety of 
feed, especially those intended for show 
purposes. Among the foods used dur- 
ing the season are oats, bran, oilmeal, 
peas, clover hay, alfalfa, rape, tur- 
nips, mangels, cabbages, carrots, or 
whatever is most convenient and cheap- 
est. I feed very little corn and do not 
believe it advisable to use much of it 
for show sheep, in fact am not sure 
that it is advisable to use any. Corn 
fodder is first-class during the winter. 

I feed twice a day, morning and even- 
ing, and always plan to do this at reg- 
ular hours and to keep plenty of fresh 
water and salt convenient at all times. 
Exercise is absolutely necessary for the 
health of stock. I dip my sheep twice : 
year, once in the spring and once in the 
fall, for it does not pay to feed ticks. 

TI take great care of my lambs, for the 
intrinsic value of any animal depends 
largely upon the care bests-wed upon it 
while young. As soon as the lamb 
shows any disposition to eat, and it 
usually will do this in a few days, I 
prepare a crib of some kind and feed 
the little fellows by themselves and 
rive them just what they will eat read- 
ily. 

The sheep shed should be very dry, 
for this class of farm stock does not do 
well when exposed to dampness in any 
way. A frequent change of pasture is 
always absolutely necessary—change 
every two or three weeks when this is 
possible. Sheep given this kind of care 
are always in show condition. 


A Mandy Hog Scalder, 


B. F, SUTHERLAND. 


also 








Those who follow the old-fashioned 
practice in slaughtering hogs will find 
a scalding tank on the following plan 
very convenient: If a vat is used, 
make it large enough so that it may 
be divided into two compartments. 
Near the bottom of the partition wall 
bore a 2-inch auger hole, fit it with a 
plug slotted at the end to admit of the 
hinging of a wooden bar to it by means 
of a pin or bolt. The wooden bar 
should be long enough to reach from 
the bottom of the vat a few inches 
above the top of the tank. 

Hinge the bar to the floor of the vat, 
pin it into the slotted plug, and open 
or close the vent by simply working 
the lever. Two barrels may be con- 
nected by a short pipe and operated in 


the same way. Then, if there is no 
water heater, the rocks or old iron 
sometimes used may all be placed in 


and the hot water 
drawn off in the desired quantity. It 
saves removing the irons from the 
scalding compartment and cooling the 
water unnecessarily. Keep the heat- 
ing compartment full and draw off 
water as needed. 
— or 


The World’s Fair Cattle Display. 


one compartment, 





Although the various popular breeds 
of beef, dual purpose and dairy cattle 
were strongly and well represented at 
the recent St Louis show, the exhibit 
as a whole cannot be said adequately 
to reflect the magnitude of the pedi- 
greed live stock industry in this coun- 
try. Neither did it indicate the extent 
of the improvement which has been 
wrought in the different breeds during 
the past decade. There was no dearth 
of quality in most of the breeds, but 
in most cases it was confined mainly to 
a few individuals. In other words, the 
several classes of each variety of cattle 


LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


did not include as many high-class 
show animals as we should expect to 
find among so many entries. 

It is the opinion of many stockmen 
who exhibited at each of the shows that 
the St Louis display as a whole did not 
reach the point as to general excellence 
which the cattle exhibit attained at the 
Chicago world’s fair. 

In 1893 the Hereford champion bull 
at Chicago was Ancient Briton, an im- 
ported animal. Young Abbotsburn, a 
Canadian-bred bull, was the champion 
Shorthorn. This year at another 
world’s fair, an American-bred buil, 
Prime Lad, owned by W. S. Van Natta 
& Son of Indiana, was the Hereford 


champion, and Choice Goods, an im- 
ported bull, was the champion Short- 
horn, These brief facts indicate the 


progress of the two breeds in this coun- 
try, though the fact that an American- 
bred Shorthorn did not win the cham- 
pionship at St Louis is not to be taken 
as evidence that the breed has not 
made rapid advancement on this side 
the water. The simple truth is that a 


home-bred bull should have been 
awarded the honor. 
Shorthorns led as to numbers, fol- 


lowed by Herefords, Angus and Gallo- 
ways in the order named. Polled Dur- 
hams, Brown Swiss and Red Polled cat- 
tle were creditably represented, and the 
dairy breeds, Holstein-Friesians and 


Jerseys being pretty well matched as 
to numbers, were in impressive evi- 
dence. Significant improvement was 


noted in al] the dairy breeds, and the 
improvement effected in Galloways and 
Polled Durhams was even more marked 
on this occasion. 

Perhaps no breed has changed so rap- 
idly and so desirably as the Galloway 
in the past decade. It must be re- 
marked, however, that as a breed Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle are more uniform in 
type than any of their rivals. This fact 
was palpable at this exposition. About 
14 distinct breeds of cattle were en- 
tered. A herd of West Highlanders 
and one of Kerry cattle attracted the 
attention of the curious. Devons were 
shown by two breeders, and the show- 
ing of Brown Swiss was the largest 
ever seen in this country. The exhibit 
of fat cattle, including both pure-bred 
and grade steers, was not nearly so 
large as it would have been later in 
the season 

On the whole, the judges selected for 
the adjudication of the cattle did their 
work quite acceptably, though consid- 
erable friction was engendered by two 
or three decisions in the Shorthorn 
classes. al the senior yearling bull 
ring it w: undoubtedly an unwar- 
ranted judg aie which deprived C. D. 
Beilows’s entry, Hampton’s Mode 1, of 
the right to participate in the subse- 
quent grand championship contest. He 
was given second in class, and of course 
was barred from competition in the 
championship argument. But this 
young bull has rich honors in store for 

im. He should have been the grand 
champion of the Shorthorn show. This 
is the emphatic way in which the rank 
and file of breeders state the case. 

While the entire exhibit of cattle was 
highly ccmmendable as well as sugges- 
tive and instructive, it was not in the 
strictest sense a world show. It was, 
however, distinctively American. 


=> 





International Stock Show—Now that 
the St Louis stock show is over, breed- 
ers are turning their attention to the 
big annual exposition to be held in 
Chicago. This year it will occur No- 
vember 26 to December 3. The strike 
troubles have all been settled and the 
management of the international are 
at work preparing for the reception of 
the stock. Entries for cattle, hogs and 
sheep close October 15, as usual. The 
entry books for horses remain open 
until November 1. It is advisable that 
entries be made much before these 
dates as possible to prevent confusion. 
The outlook is very promising for the 
international and it will undoubtedly 
be the leading stock show of the year, 
as it has been since it was established. 
For full particulars address the general 
manager, W. E. Skinner, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, 


as 





World’s Fair Dairy Test, 





The dairy test at St Louis is moving 
along smoothly. Below are given the 
amount of feed consumed and the milk, 
butter fat, ete, produced during the ten 
days ending September 23. 

FEED CONSUMED 1N POUNDS, 














Short- Je: Hol- Brown 
horn Se stein, Swiss 
28 cows 2% cows 15 cows 5 cows 
DD. ddabadidévessccdunace 5 228 -- a 
Cornmeal 430 on 
‘lover hay 17 
EEN | suncewenesoducadesveess | 657 274 43 
SE OND) ide cenanssasnus - 
as 453.5 195 e l 
Cottonseed meal 398 87.5 32 
Corn Beats § ..cccvss 571 524 
Gluten feed .......... 802 1219.5 129.5 5 
Distillers’ grains ..,...... 828 . 
Cut BBMS cecccccees 1488 64 
Grovnd oats . © 422.5 
Alfalfa hay 2949 3363 1450 738 
Cut green corn 2665 ) 
Union grains 2196 739 
Hominy feed 734 49 390.5 7 
Cowpea hay 5515 
WHAT THE COWS PRODUCED. 
Milk, pounds ooeen DEE 07 8118 00 
Fat test, per cent... . 3.84 5. 01 3.48 an 
Solids not fat, per "cent. 8.9? 9.24 8.40 122 
Rutter fat, pounds.. «319.9 186.3 283.5 77.9 
Solids not fat, pounds. . 812.9 896.9 684.5 89.2 
Milk p cow p day, Ibs... 32.5 38.8 54.3 il 
Rotter fat p cow p d, Ths.2.90 3.588 $.563 3.785 
Solids not fat p ¢ p d, tbs.1.250 1.95 = 1,891 1.58 
Coming Dairy Meetings. 
National creamery buttermakers, St 
Louis iweee er -Oct 24-28 
Pennsylvania ‘dairy union, ‘Harris- 
WME décevduwisatacaenenas Nov 30-Dee 1 
Minnesota dairymen’s association, 
BaOTe TA cGsccvcavecsnsscousmeee W-i5 
New York state dairymen’s asso- 
ciation, Herkimer ..Dec 13-15 
Wisconsin cheesemakers, associa- 
tion, Milwaukee ..Jan 4-5, 1905 


dairymen's association, 
ee Jan 10-12, 1905 

Fond du 
.Feb 21-23, 


Vermont 
Montpelier 
Wisconsin buttermakers 


Lac 1905 


—_ 

National Buttermakers _ to Meet— 
The llth annual meeting of the na- 
tional creamery buttermakers’ associa- 
tion at St Louis, October 24 to 28, prom- 
ises to be bigger than ever, and that is 
saying a great deal, for this 
tion always has a large attendance and 
a big butter exhibit. Sec Sudendorf 
emphasizes the fact that butter to com- 


associa- 


pete for prizes must be sent by ex- 
press direct to the secretary at the 
agricultural palace, world’s fair. Ex- 
press receipt must accompany each 
entry blank and express charges must 
be prepaid. He suggests that each 


wrapped in several 
and then covered 


package should be 
thicknesses of paper, 
with burlap, properly labeled so that 
there will be no mistake. He further 
suggests that there should always be a 


tag on the inside of the package. This 
will assist in properly identifying each 
package. The butter must arrive not 
later than October 10, as any packages 
received after that date will be ex- 
cluded. The number of papers on the 
program are limited and much of the 


time will be devoted to discussions 


Corn Husking Rack such as shown 
in the picture, is easily built of a few 
sticks. It can be of any size de- 
sired, but a convenient one 


made 
is 18 inches 


rf nied 





wd 
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RACK ON WHICH TO HUSK CORN. 
high, 3 feet wide and 6 feet long. The 
common method of using it isto tip it 
over so that the top and bottom rest 
against one side of the shock, which 
is then pulled over onto the rack. The 
shock is unbound and is then ready for 
one or two huskers. 





private 
about 
will yield 


by 
cut 


Spruce is largely grown 
interests and is generally 
once in 40 years when it 
hetween 60 and 100 cords per acre, 
worth perhaps $7 per cord. The diame- 
ter of the trees will be somewhere from 
8 to 14 inches. 











The nunegrier a hog gets, the better— 


provided he digests ond assimilates 
all he 


The good appetite means 
quicker finishing and 


eats. 
more weight, 
greater profit. 


DR. HESS 
STOCK FOOD 


gives a sharp appetite, and by toning 
up the digestive and assimilative 
organs, insures that the inaximum 
amount of the food eaten will be 
turned into weight. It also expels 
worms and prevents disease. 

It is nota condimental food, but ascientific 
siock ¢t > and laxative, the famous pre- 
scription of Dr. Hess (M. D., D.V.S.). Good 
a'ik: for horses, cattle, hogs and sheep. 


per fb in 100 7) sacks, 
25 Ib pail $1.60 

Smaller quantities a 

Small dose. 


( rxeept In Canada 
< and extreme 
— and South, 


little higher. 


Sold ona Written Guarantee 
DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashland, Ohio. 


Pr. eve Poul 
Kille — 


Also mannfacturers of 
Pan-a-ce-a and Instant Louse 











Be the BEERY eh iT A 
BITS IN ONE 


Cores Kickers, «ce acing Pullers, 
Shyers, ete. Send for Bit on Tea 
Days’ Trial and circular showin 
the four distinct ways of using it 
Prof, J..Beery, Pleasant Hill, Obie, 


HAR INESS AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


> 100 styles and sell direct to consumer. 
Send for Catalog u. 


KING HARWESS CO., 9 Lake St., Owego, W. Y. 


*‘ Buy Direct ’’ INGERSCLL’S 


MIXED PAINTS 


From factory at WHOLESALE PRICES. For 
Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVE Dealers’ 
profits. Inuse G62 years. Oificially Endorsed by the 
Uirange. Low prices wi!! surorise you. Write for Samples. 
0.W. INGERSOLL 269 Flymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

For Snrecific Opthalmia, 


No More Blind Horses Moon Blindness and other 


4ore eyes, Barry Co., lowa City,lowa,have sure cure 
At Factory 


DIRECT TO YOU *--:--: 


and you save middlemen’s profits. 
We make 140 styles of vehicles and 
1 styles of harness. Buggies Wy 
$23.0 up, Surreys $39.00 up, A 
Wagons $31.00 up. We givet > Mabe 

2 years guaranty and ship on } 

30 DAYS FREE TRIAL, % 

"vite todav for Free Money Saving Catalogue. 
U.&. Buggy & Cart Co., B 602, Cincinnati, O. 


The North American Trapper. 


An up-to-date trapper’s 
MONTHLY MACAZINE 
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4 Lady can hold him, 
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Published by the ONKIDA COMMUNITY, 





81.00 per year. Sample copy free 
WORTH AMERICAN TRAPPER, ONEIDA, N.Y: 


. ever, 
| to the city 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


| Chautauqua Grape Movement Is On. 


J. (, HALE, CHAUTAYTQU N ¥. 


A COUNTY, 


The grape harvest which promised to 
be the earliest on record, begins little, 
if any, earlier than in other years. 


This is owing to the recent unprece- 
dented spell of cold weather, which 
checked the rapid ripening of all varie- 
ties of grapes. The output from the 
Chautauqua grape belt this year will 
probably amount to upward of 6000 
and should bring growers the 
enormous sum of $2,009,000, 

There the usual movement of 
early forepart of September, 


cars, 


was 


grapes the 


but as these form only a small per- 
centage of the entire crop, prices ob- 
tained were without significance so far 


as determining quotations for Concords, 


which form probably 95% of the output 
trom the (Chautauqua district. In fact 
it would be far better for the grape 
business if the practice of shipping be- 
fore fruit is fairly ripe were discon- 
tinued. The desire to be the first in 
market leads to the shipment of im- 


perfect!y ripened fruit, with the result 
the customer judges the entire crop by 
the sour sample, 


THE WHOLE POPULATION HELPS HARVEST. 


For the next five or six weeks men 
and women, boys and girls, old and 
young, in this section, and for miles 


beyond, will be busy as bees harvesting 
and marketing the crop. Prices started 
in at 15 cents for eight-pound baskets, 
ind $30 per ton for bulk, but as usual, 
they have settled some and it is prob- 
able will not return to opening prices 
until the bulk of the crop is moved. 

Growers seem to lose sight of the 
Tact that they have it in their power 
to establish a price that will make 


grape growing profitable beyond ques- 


tion, and content themselves with im- 
perfect methods of cultivation, har- 
vesting and marketing. The fact that 
grapes grow wild in this country, af- 
fords no assurance that vineyards left 
to themselves will return a profit to 
the owner; experience proves the con- 


growers are to be 
of indictment on the 
bove charge, enough are to influ- 
ence the situation largely. 

The poorly kept vineyard means in- 
ferior fruit. Grey are grapes, how- 
and it makes but little difference 
buyer and commission man 
much contrast there may be be- 
tween such fruit and that which is 
absolutely gilt edged, so long as he can 
make use of the poor, to “bear” down 
the price of the good. So it happens 
that in the grape business, as in every- 
thing else, the innocent have to suffer 


trary. Not all 
classed as worthy 


put 


cs 


for the sins of the guilty, and the latter 
usually receive more than they de- 
serve 

Some important items may be men- 


tioned in the way of suggestion to 
growers as follows 

Grapes designed for shipment in the | 
erdinary eight-pound basket, should be 
picked at least 24 hours before finally 
packed, and the covers should not be 
put on until the minute before car- 
ried to the car. 

Carefully 
send out a basket 
or broken grapes. 
become moldy and 
bunch will taint an 

Do not fill the bask« 
such a practice indicates 
is poor for the 


last 


fruit and never 
bruised 
soon 


bad 


the 
containing 
Such grapes 
sour, and one 
entire basket 
‘ts too full. 
honesty, 
cover 


select 


it 
judgment, 


be placed on a basket that is too full 
without crushing some of the grapes, 
und then the damage is done, 

Do not allow helpers to handle the 
baskets roughly. The man who would 
toss baskets of grapes as he would a 
bag of oats, or who would drive care- 
lessly over rough roads, regardless of 
the jolting, should be discharged on 
the spot. The sloppy, slovenly person 
will never make a neat and tidy pack- 
er. Incidentally, the grower will not 
be able to get the kind of help he needs, 
without paying a good fair price for 
it. 

-_ — 


A Concrete Pond—Dig a pond 20 to 


30 feet square and as deep as you de- 
sire. Wall up with concrete 6 inches 
thick to within 3 feet of the surface. | 


Dig the offset so that the remainder will 


be 2 or 3 feet thick. Such a pond will 
always give a big supply of clean wa- 
ter, as it can be filled by pipes lead- ! 
ing from buildings or from some spring, 
A pump or windmill should be put up 
at one corner, and a good fence built 


around it to keep stock from falling in. 
[E. B. Wilson, Kenton County, Ky. 


Argentina a Cotton Competitor—Th: 
United States consul at Buenos Aires 
says that Argentina and Paraguay pos- 
sess a tract of land as large as Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
South Carolina combined, that ap- 
parently well adapted to cotton culture. 


is 
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53 CoTraGE StT., MELROSE, MAss, 
DEAR SIR: ‘JAN. llth, 1904. 
“Ever since I was in the Army, I had 


more or less kidney trouble, and within 
the past year it became so severe and 
complicated that I suffered everything 
and was much alarmed—my strength 
was fast leaving me. I saw 
an advertisement of Swamp-Root and 
wrote asking for advice. 1 began the 
use of the nedicine and noted a decid- 
ed improvement after taking Swamp- 
Root only a short time. 

“TIT continued its use and am thankful 


to say that I am entirely cured and 
strong. In order to be very sure about 
| this, I had a doctor examine some of 


| Y., on every 


my water to-day and he pronounced it 
all right and in splendid condition. 

“IT know that your Swamp-Root is 
purely vegetable and does not contain 
any harmful drugs. Thanking you for 
my complete recovery and recommend. 
ing Swamp-Root to all sufferers, I am” 


Very truly yours, 
I, C. RICHARDSON. 

You may have a sample bottle of 
this wonderful remedy, Dr. Kilmer'’s 
Swamp-Root, sent absolutely free by 
mail, also a book telling all about 
Swamp-Root. If you are already con- 
vinced that Swamp-Root is what you 
need, you can purchase the regular fif- 
ty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at 
the drug stores everywhere, Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr, Kilmer’s Swamp- 


Binghamton, N, 


address, 


bottle. 


Root, and the 





EVERY READER 


of this paper shoul! have a copy of the 


1905 Studebaker Almanac 


Your local 
If you can't 


them, 
us di- 
Louis 


implement dealer should have 
get the almanac there, write 
rect for a copy. If you are going to the St, 
Fair, write us at once for our beautiful Sol 
VENIR BOOKLET and GUIDE MAPs, We mail 
them free on application, You can't get lost, if 


vou have these maps. They show location of ever) 
thing on the grounds and tell you how to find our 
exhibits in Transportation Building, where you 
will be welcomed and entertained, Write to-da; 


| STUDEBAKER BROS. /MFC. CO., 


He says the impression prevails that 
Argentina will some day be a serious 
competitor, in the cotton werld, to | 
United States growers. 

Silk in Italy—Last year the cocoon 
crop in Piedmont, Ital) aggregated 
5,000,000 pounds, This was less than 
half the vield of 1902. Growers receiv- 
ed an average of 35 cents per pound 
for the 1902 crop, 48 cents for 1903 and 
27 cents for the 1904 yield, which is said 
to be large. Those engaged in the in- 
dustry 


are complaining at this price. 
Fresh Water in clean drinking vessels 

should be previded at all times. The 

vessels should be scalded frequently. 























CHAMPION CHEVIOT RAM AND EWE-— See Opposite Page 


South Bend, Ind. 
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The Best Roof! 
at the lowest 
cost—aud any 
handy man 
can apply 


Arrow Brand Asphalt Ready Roofing 
The kind you eee on railroad eheds aud great factory 
buildings. © Outlasts shingles or metal. Sand or gravel 
surfaced. Write for bax rklet and samples. 


Asphalt Ready Roofing Co.,80 Pine St.,New York | 














BUHR STONE MILLS 


They make the best "Corn 
Meal and Feed. Require 
little power and attention. 
Last for years. Write for 
Catalog 23332228 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
1232 KENTUCKY AVE. 
ladianapolis, Ind. 








TREAD POWERS. ey ot erations 
perfect in constructio nd for prices and . atalog 
HARDER manUrAcTURING co., Cebleskili, N. Ve 








| FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON 


with four inch 
steel wheels, 
Saves labor, 
horse flesh 
and repairs. 
Tires neither 
swell, shrink 
nor run off. 


STEEL WHEELS 


Straight or Staggered Spokes. 
The best repair for your old wagon, 
Made to fit any axle, All sizes. 
Any width oftire. They earn their 
cost on any farm, Catalogue free, 


EMPIRE MFC, CO., 
Box 106-¢ Quincy, Hl. 
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Securing six and seven tons of cured 
hay to the acre, as is done on a down- 
east farm, forms a fascinating subject. 
That is what is accomplished each year 
on a small place in Connecticut, and on 
an early page American Agriculturist 
has induced Farmer Clark to tell how 
he does it. His methods may not appeal 
to you, with your well-tried ideus in 
extensive farming, but what he says 
is at least worth thinking about. 


= 





The New Haven railroad, covering 
practically all of Connecticut and 
southeastern Massachusetts, evidently 
intends to dominate the street railway 
situation. Within a week two impor- 
ant street railways in New England 
have been absorbed by the steam rail- 
road, but it is fair to presume that the 
latter does not favor any very general 
extension of the trolley, passenger and 
express service, now so much a feature 
of the agricultural districts in our 
densely settled eastern states. 

—_—_————_ > _-—__——- 


Protest against spending $101,000,000 
on the Erie canal increases in volume. 
We are besieged by requests to ‘do 
something” to prevent New York state 
carrying out this huge mistake. Few 
contracts for the job have yet been let. 
There is still time to retrieve. Here is 
the way to do it: let every person in 
the state of New York who believes 
that the people should repeal the canal 
appropriation, join in the call for a con- 
vention to consider the matter; let this 
convention resolve itself into an anti- 
barge canal league; let this league pro- 
ceed to enroll a large membership, and 
induce the incoming legislature to re- 
submit the proposition to popular vote. 
All this involves a lot of work, but such 
effort, if persisted in, can accomolish 


EDITORIAL 


the desired result. The first thing, of 
is to sign the call for such a 
convention. For this purpose, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist prints a form of call 
on its second cover this week (in the 
editions going to its subscribers in New 
York state). A copy of the same has 
also been sent to every periodical in 
the state. The number of signatures 
sent in will afford some test of popular 
opinion. If the number is large, the 
movement will instantly take on influ- 
ential proportions; if the response is 
small, it will show that there is not 
sufficient interest to justify further ef- 
fort. In any event, American Agricul- 
turist -has done what it could to fur- 
ther the welfare of New York state 
farmers, who showed by their votes 
last November that they are Over- 
whelmingly opposed to the big-ditch- 
fiasco. This journal thus points out the 
way, and gives the people a chance to 
organize effectively. Now it’s “up to” 
them. 


course, 
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The many applicants for admission 
to Oread are disappointed to learn that 
the institution will not open its doors 
this fall. The new buildings cannot be 
completed in time, and in the rush to 
get them up a disagreement over the 
way in which the work has been done 
has arisen between the proprietor and 
the contractor. Mr Perky, has also 
met with some financial reverses that 
embarrass him, at least temporarily, 
after having invested $150,000 in hard 
cash in this institution at Oread, Md. 
Everyone joins us in hoping that these 
matiers will all be straightened out so 
that this interesting educational effort 
may go forward to the success it de- 
serves. The idea of a self-supporting 
for the domestic and natural 

ean carried out, under 
management and with ample 
and should accomplish great 
good. But its enduring creation re- 
quires nearer six years than the 60 
days allotted for this effort. Whether 
Oread itself goes on or not, the ideas 
for which it stands have now come to 
be generally recognized as among the 
necessities of educational progress. 
Mr Perky has been a liberal patron of 
education, and we sincerely trust his 
benefactions will not financially crip- 
ple him and his family. Such a result 
would indeed be regrettable. 


school 
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That orchardists refuse to be stam- 
peded into selling their crops of winter 
apples at merely nominal prices was 
pointed out in these pages two or three 
weeks ago. Now come the trade jour- 
nals, published solely in the interests of 
the middlemen, frantically printing col- 
umns of arguments defending the “‘dol- 
lar a barrel” talk of apple buyers. 
American Agriculturist has recognized 
the magnitude of the apple crop for a 
good many weeks, and has made this 
fact plain in cur market and news col- 
umns. But we have yet to see any log- 
ical reason why growers should accept 
the first mean bid of 75 cents or $1 when 
the package alone costs nearly half 
that figure. Far be it from this journal 
to advise growers to hold back their 
produce at any figure. That is some- 
thing which every farmer or orchardist 
must decide for himself. Our province 
is to outline true conditions, and these 
include, among other things, the very 
bearish attitude taken by the middle- 
men and speculators from the start. 
Many of these claim they lost money 
last year, and evidently propose to re- 
coup themselves from the 1904 crop by 
forcing growers to part with their prop- 
erty at a ridiculously low figure, storing 
the apples, selling later at a substan- 
tial advance. This is probably legiti- 
mate from the standpoint of business 
methods. But it fs up to the producer 
to see that he gets all the market con- 
Gitions will warrant. Our crop reports 
from week to week show the magnifi- 
cent situation in harvest sections, yet 
they are not all one way. While New 


York, New England and some other 
eastern states undoubtedly have big 
crops of apples, there are marked de- 
ficiencies in other sections, and a move- 
ment is already discernible in the way 
of shipping eastern grown fruit to make 
up western shortages. The deadlock in 
the winter apple trade thus far this 
season is regrettable, and it is to be 
hoped that buyers and sellers can get 
together on a reasonable basis for all 
interests, 


._ 
-_ 





Farmers in the dark tobacco belt, 
which comprises many Kentucky and 
Tennessee counties, are organizing to 
secure reasonable prices for their crops, 
The movement has long been agitated 
and is directly attributable to the high- 
handed methods employed by the to- 
bacco trust. The latter so stifled com- 
petition last year that they actually 
were enabled to secure tobacco in the 
dark district below cost of production, 
many good crops going at 3 to 4 cents 
per pound. The continued lack of in- 
terest displayed in buying dark tobacco 
is all the more suggestive in the face of 
such keen competition and unusually 
high prices prevailing in New England 
cigar leaf just now. Surely conditions 
in the dark tobacco districts of Tennes- 
see and Kentucky warrant the recent 
action taken by growers. With a care- 
ful selection of officers for their organ- 
ization and earnest co-operation on the 
part of tobacco farmers, beneficent re- 
sults should be attained. 

———__—_-< > 
who advertise labor 
utensils, modern 


Manufacturers 
saving household 
machinery, etc, should be considered 
friends of farmers. The use of such 
implements means larger yields and 
the avoiding of much of the drudgery 
of the farm and kitchen. When read- 
ers remember that by the contract pub- 
lished on this page all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are guaranteed re- 
liable, they will realize how much 
more valuable such notices are. It will 
pay subscribers to consult our adver- 
tising columns. 
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The law to regulate the speed of 
motor cars on the highway should re- 
quire the driver to stop and proceed 
cautiously whenever signaled so to 
do by the driver of a team. The law 
should also require an autoist to come 
to a full stop when signaled by a cer- 
tain form of flag, which should be the 
insignia of authority of the constable, 
sheriff, road overseer or other local offi- 
cer deputized to enforce the law against 
overspeeding. The penalty for faflure 
to stop when such official flag is waved 
should be almost as great as the pen- 
alty.for contempt of court. The motor- 
man has no more right to be in con- 
tempt of the law than he has to show 
contempt for the court. The farmers 
who pay the taxes that maintain pub- 
lic roads are justly determined that 
their rights shall not be wholly anni- 
hilated by the begoggled chauffeur. 

a 





The interstate commerce commission 
is engaged in the commendable work of 
collecting evidence to show that rail- 
road freight rates on western stock 
are too high. After an extended ses- 
sion in Denver the commission ad- 
journed to take up further duties in 
Chicago. It found that rates had been 
raised without an equivalent in the 
way of better service, and that the 
railroads are making a very weak de- 
fense. The discouraging feature is 
that while the commission can investi- 
gate and recommend lower rates, it 
has.,no power to enforce this recom- 
mendation. This has been shown time 
and time again. Lately when this com- 
mission found the refrigerator car rates 


in Michigan beyond all reason, the 
case was a very plain one, but the 
commission was powerless. The only 


way to correct this evil is for congress 
to pass an interstate commerce law 
which will clothe the interstate com- 
merce commission with power to com- 








pel railroads to establish just and 
equitable freight rates. No one wants 
them to carry freight at a loss or at 
too small a margin of profit. Let them 
have just and fair pay for their work, 
but prevent extortionate rates. The 
original interstate commerce law gave 
the commission this power, but the 
supreme court of the United States cut 
out the vital part. Let a new law be 
framed and so worded that it will be 
constitutional and yet give the com- 
mission power to regulate traffic rates, 
Congressmen to be elected in Novem- 
ber, and later the senators-elect, should 
be sounded on this question. If they 
do not believe in an interstate com- 
merce commission with real power, 
work and vote against them. The 
farmer and stockman suffer most, as 
very few of them can secure freight 
rebates aS can many manufacturers, 
It is up to the country people to de- 
mand an adequate interstate commerce 
law. 





—_—- 


Official figures relating to the produc. 
tion of gold confirm what American 
Agriculturist recently said relative to 
the large output of this precious metal. 
The figures for the United States, cov- 
ering the calendar year 1903, show a 
value of $73,592,000, a slight decline com- 
pared with the preceding year, but due 
almost entirely to labor troubles in Col- 
orado. The world’s production of gold 
shows a substantial gain of about $30,- 
000,000 over the preceding year. This 
marked gain is due chiefly to the recov- 
ery going on in the Transvaal mines of 
South Africa. It is interesting to note 
that the director of the mint places the 
average price of silver for 1903 at 54 
cents an ounce, compared with 53 cents 
in 1902, 


—— 


Why Gooseberry Growing Declined. 


T. S. CLYMONTS, 





Five or six years ago gooseberries 
were extensively grown in the suburbs 
of Cleveland. Much of the _ space 
where the vines formerly were is now 
used for allotment purposes. At that 
time gooseberries were packed in four 
shallow half bushel drawers known as 
a stand. Cost of picking a stand of two 
bushels was 96 cents. The price of 
gooseberries got so low that we paid 
the growers one season $1.25 to $1.50 
per stand, which, you will readily see, 
did not leave the grower very much; 
and it resulted that many of the vines 
were torn out. I presume the _ real 
cause of the low prices was lack of 
demand. 

I think another serious obstacle that 
we have always had to contend with, 
is the official railroad classification on 
gooseberries. The wise men who made 
up this classified list made no provi- 
sion for gooseberries or currants. 
Therefore, gooseberries were accepted 
under the classification of ‘berries’ 
green, which take one and a half times 
a first-class rate. 

Now making the comparison further, 
with currants. These are accepted un- 
der “fruits not otherwise specified,” 
which take a fourth-class rate. While 
we were buying gooseberries for $1.25 
per stand and currants for $3 per stand, 
the raflroad company was charging a 
freight rate on gooseberries about three 
tc four times higher than they were on 
currants, notwithstanding the fact that 
the gooseberries will stand up for ship- 
ment eight to ten days, and the cur- 
rants last only three or four days. 

You will readily see the inconsistency 
of their official classification, and I 
wrote to the officials at the time, but 
they would not be convinced in the 
matter, and declined to make any 
changes. As a result, they still have 
their classifications and their rate 
sheets, but are incidentally without the 
business. The high rate assessed on 
gooseberries, without a doubt, did re- 
strict the use of them in the markets 
which we could reach and figured on as 
an outlet, namely, Pittsburg, Wheeling, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Ft Wayne and 
other intermediate points. 

















Potash 


is as necessary to the healthy 
growth of grain as grain is 
to the health of man. 

Our valuable books on “Fer- 
tilization’”’ sent free to farmers 
upon request, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New York 
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Write for 60} page illustrated am escri 
ing our one, two and three hosonien se 
ing Machines, Ensilage Cutters, C ireular and 
Drag Wood Saws, etc. Durable machines of 
hi ray and large capacity. Acknowledged to 
é est. 


A. We GRAY’'S SONS, Pat. and Sole Bfrs. 
No. 58 South St., Middletown Springs, Vt. 








9 oy IN 10 uOURS 






BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It 
saws own trees. Folds like a pocket knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any hin y f ground. One man can saw mere tim 
vithitthan 2 menin any other way, and doit easter. Send for 
ence illustrated catalog, showing latest IMPR 

ssimonials from thousands. First order secures acency. 

FOLDING SAWING MACHINE Co., 

+16 & 18 S&S. Clinton Street, Chicago, tlinole. 
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The Wizard Engine 


urlatestimproved 2to3h. p. engine 

ietachable water jacket--jump spark 
ignition system (same as Oldsmobile) 
portions lubrication—no gaskets to burn 
out. 


Repairs Cost Practically Nothing 





The cheapest to buy and most eco- 
nomical to operate and } 
keepin order. Suitablefor ff 
all kinds of work. Has } 
pumping jack outfit and | l 
direct connected pump. 







Get our prices and 
Catalogue of 2to 100 
hk. p. Olds Engines. 
OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE 

WORKS, 
51 Chestout St. Lansing, Mich. 





VARIABLE FRICTION FEED 


cite: MILLS: 


— 


4 TO ha HORSF POWER 
mfdenly by us. Alse Lath, 
ve Mills, Planers, Water Wheel ~" 
and best Hay ne We Pa 
DeLOACH cannes CO. IRA 
Box 525 re ee Free. Atlanta, Ga, 











Return This Mill 


if it fails to grind ear and shelled 
corn, all grains and mixed 

Stuffs easier, faster and better 
than an other. 4 
sizeg_and $ styles. 
Small size for hand 
power. 1 style with 
elevator & bagger. 
New Holland Wood Saws 


size Leo hp Walks 
Oo te 
for free circ aiere, 













New Holland Mch. moe Box 137 , New Holland, Px. 
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POULTRY AND BEES 


Origin of the Black Orpington. 





The Black is the oldest variety of 
this popular breed of fowls and was 
introduced to the public in 1886 by Wil- 
liam Cook of England. It was several 
years later before the breed was seen 
in this country, but it has become very 
popular in the past year or two. The 
Orpingtons in general appearance re- 
semble the American breeds, but are 
possibly somewhat larger in size. The 
manner in which the Orpington was ob- 
tained is thus given by William Cook, 
the originator: 

Over 26 years ago the Barred Rocks 
were imported into England, Then, 
many black sports were found. These 
we tested and found that they laid 35 
to 40 more eggs per year than the 
tarred Rocks hatched from the same 
stock, and began laying as pullets from 
one to six weeks earlier than their 
barred sisters from the same pen. The 
black hens were mated with Black 
Minorca roosters from the finest lay- 
ing strains obtainable. 

The pullets hatched from the two 
breeds were mated with Black Lang- 
shan roosters. Then they were very 
short on the leg. When making a new 
breed, the last bird used represents the 
type of future production, The 
Tangshan at that time was the best 
layer we had in England ofa dark brown 


eee 


one's 
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Packers Quitting the Poultry Business. 





. 

Attention of poultry interests is now 
turning toward turkeys. Last year’s 
phenomenal prices will doubtless en- 
liberal operations this fall. It 
is somewhat early as yet to give defi- 
nite advices regarding the turkey sup- 
ply, and market traders hold views 
somewhat at variance with each other 
en this subject. Many profess to be- 
lieve that supplies will be heavier than 
last year, although they acknowledge 
that the wet spring in western pro- 
ducing sections was not at all favor- 
able to young turkeys. 

Western commission men express sur- 
yirise at the monner in which poultry 
prices have been maintained the past 
summer. General predictions were for 
liberal supplies of spring chickens, and 
the trade was prepared for a break in 
prices. However, receipts were not so 
large as looked for. It is claimed by 
some factors that high prices for eggs 
kept back many hens from market, 
farmers preferring to hold over their 
laying stock for another season in view 
of 20 to 25-cent eggs. 

A significant item to poultry raisers 
in Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee and fur- 
ther east, and to small packers and 
dealers, is the action of the big pack- 
ing houses in closing down many of 
the branch poultry concerns’. in 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Illinois and 
other Mississippi valley states. Chi- 
cago interests say that Armour and 
Swift have very largely shut down in 
these states, and this may mean much 
to the small shipper. It is alleged that 
the packing houses have found their 
attempt to control the poultry business 
of the country anything but a financial 
success. Instead of economizing on ex- 
penses by concentrating the business, 
they have on the other hand increased 
them, Small operators with only local 
branch houses have comparatively light 
expenses, whereas the packers are com- 
pelled to maintain traveling auditors 
and have a thousand and one other 
costs in conducting the business, 

It is further alleged by Chicago com- 
mission men that the dressed poultry 
put on the market by packers did not 
zive such satisfaction as that packed 
by small dealers. Generally packers 
poultry lack uniformity and quality 
and commission men who sold the stock 
were often compelled to sort everything 
and repack in order to please their 
customers. 

The withdrawal of the packers from 
the wholesale poultry business may 
tend to enlarge receipts of both live 
and dressed fowls at the big markets. 


it may result in sup- 
uniformly scattered 
heavier at favor- 


At the same time, 
plies being 
throughout the year, 
ite marketing periods. City dealers in 
poultry say that the packing houses 
have in a great measure been respon- 
sible for high prices paid for fowls the 


less 


past few seasons. In order to secure 
stock from farmers they were often 
compelled to bid over the heads of 


small local buyers, and this boosted 
the market. This system pursued on 
a wholesale plan resulted in a uni- 
formly high scale of prices, and their 
methods of storage and uniform mar- 
keting prevented the general glut upon 
the unloading of their purchases. 
However, the experience of cattle feed- 
ers the past year or so would make it 
appear that in the long run the pack- 
ers do not aim to do any philanthropic 
work in behalf of the farmer. 
——_—= => 


Autumn Suggestions in the Apiary. 


F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





Unfinished sections, to be used over 
again, should be cleaned out by the 
bees at the close of the harvest. Be- 
fore there is time for any granulation, 
put them out where all the bees can 
get at them. They will clean them out 
u good aeal better than on the hive, but 
there is danger of their tearing combs 
to pieces. The best way to avoid this 
is to put out enough at a time so that 
all the bees in your apiary can find 
plenty of room to work on the sections. 
Don't wait until fall, as bees need some 
little time to get their stores and things 
in shape for winter. 

Where you have two weak colonies, 
decide which of two queens is less de- 
sirable, and destroy her. About two 
days later set the queenless colony over 
the one having the queen and in a day 
o:1 two the best combs may be set to- 
gether in one hive. 

Mice are particularly fond of bees 
and bee bread as well, and of a hive of 
combs in which to build their nests. 
If they can reach the combs they are 
liable to do much damage in a short 
time. The only security against mice 
is to put the combs away in such man- 
ner that they can by no possibility get 
them. I keep part of my bees in a 
house made for the purpose, and am 
ready to indorse all that has been said 
about the superior comfort of handling 
bees in house apiaries. When I open 
one of these hives the bees do not fly 
up with the same alacrity that bees do 
from hives that stand in the sunshine. 


In peddling honey, one must not be 
easily discouraged, for sometimes a 
number of calls may be made and no 


sales effected, and then again it is quite 
the reverse, and honey will be sold at 
nearly every point at which a stop is 
made. One must start out cheerful in 
spirit, with full faith in his honey as 
being of fine quality, and a determina- 
tion to sell to every family possible, 
even if only two or three pounds, leav- 
ing a leaflet at each place, and his 
honey label on each can, with name and 
address, which should mention the can- 
dying of honey in cool weather and 
how to liquify. 
<>. 

Pointers—If you would have the best 
success with poultry a few important 
things must be understood and _  ob- 
served. Fowls must have fresh, 
quarters, and be kept free from lice or 
mites. Varied rations must be fed reg- 
ularly and give plenty of grit and fresh 
water. 





Two-Year-Old Hens should be culled 
out and eaten or sent to the butcher 
in August or September. Unless they 
are very valuable for breeders it will 
not pay to winter them. 

Oats are one of the best feeds for 
poultry, but for chicks should be hulled. 
They are the best summer feed for 
the production of eggs. 


Charcoal] fed w hile fattening is apt to 
whiten the skin. Buckwheat has a like 
tendency. 


clean | 
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SAY, Mr. Poultryman! 
Do You Know 


7" et your hens can be made to 
commence laying earlier and lay 
longer, producing 
igher results in egg yield, 
E*: bird showing a 25 per cent, 
increase ? 
? 


ow one hundred pounds of A-0 Poel. 
try Feed will go farther than two 
hundred pounds of any other feed ? 

ur say-so is not the authority on 
which these claims are based? 


? 


ppreationt experiments showthat spring 
chickens will start to lay early in 


Ore do yours") and will continue 

right through the winter if you 
U~ a balanced ration exclusively. 
That it will promote rapid growth 


Liew 
ikewise the he 


ruest color and 


‘althiest chicks of 
strongest frame, 


with 
R icnest flavor of meat, 
et the cost of feeding is greatly 
diminished ? 


? 
Feesize intelligently, 
ally, 
EF. conomicany, practically, profitably, 
Ban one of your chickens 
cites fhe secret of 
success? 


safely, scientific- 





Something Special: 


We will mail free, to each purchaser 

of one bag of Poultry Feed, a copy of 
*“PouLttrRyY FEEDS AND FEEDING,” by 
M. K. Boyer. The price is $2.00 per 
sack, f. o. b., your station. 
























MANN’S fits 
oe Cutter 

gives hens food which makes them lay, 
uts all bone, meat and gristle; never clogs. 
Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
No money une satisfied that it cuts easiest 
fastest. Keturn at our expense if nog 
Satisfied. Catalogue free. 
F.. MAN CO., BOX jp MILFORD, mass, 









See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
Jand and Delaware, paying special at- 
tention to the great fruit and trucking 
interests of these states. American 
Agricuiturist aims to make thoroug., 
study of the needs of farmers, fruit 
growers and truckers in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Make this your 
own paper, brother farmers. Use its 
pages freely. Ask questions. Discuss 
Problems confronting you. Give tre 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences. TFecl 
that you are always welcome. 





Record Breaking Fair in New Jersey. 





[From Page 299.] 


tions it is said farmers will not dig 
them at all. One man was reporied by 
Supt Mount to have lost 1500 bushels 
already. Low lands seern to have suf- 
fered most. 

The grain exhibit was exceptionally 

fine. There was one of the best dis- 
‘plays of field corn we have seen at any 
|fair this fall, The grass seed was very 
fine as well as the rye and wheat. Onis 
lwere not well represented and were be- 
‘low the standard. There was an entry 
of western clipped oats, but they were 
|thrown out of the list for competition. 
‘Beets and beans were better than the 
average. Cabbage was not as good as 
is usually scen on these tables. Carrots 
jand cucumbers were better than last 
year. Celery was very attractive, but 
the equal of former displays. There 
; were only three or four entries of egg 
‘plant. Muskmelon display slight. The 
;8eason over. Growers have not done 
well with them this year. Prices have 
been good. Parsnips and peppers very 
| fine. 
» The display of onions was the best 
|#een here in years, The pumpkin ex- 
|hibit, although not as large as formerly, 
|was of superior merit in other respects. 
Squashes were about the average. 
Turnips good. Sweet potatoes very 
good. A better lot of tomatoes were 
never seen in the hall. The heavy frost 
of September 20-21 cut short the crop. 
Many farmers picking for canneries 
and were at the hight of the season. 
Corn was also severely injured by the 
cold. Usually the first killing frosts do 
not reach New Jersey before October 1, 
or even later. The watermelon display 
was good, considering the late season. 
There was a freak melon on this table. 
It was grown by George C. Blanford of 
Robbinsville. The variety was Lan- 
@reth’s Long Light Icing, although la- 
beled “The Twin.’’ There were two 
perfectly formed melons united to a 
single stem. They were grown together 
for about a quarter of the length, and 
there separated at an acute angle. It 
‘wes a curiosity. 

The fruit was judged by O. D. Schoek 
of Harrisburg, Pa. This was his ninth 
year here, and he said he had never 
handled a better lot, taken as a whole. 
Mr Schoek says he has noticed a 
marked improvement in quality and 
make-up of varieties and collections. 
The result of these exhibits has been 
a means of better acquainting fruit 
growers with varieties. In former 
years many plates were set up wrongly 
Jabeled, but that is a rare occurrence 
now. 

All the single plate variety entries 
‘were filled. Lemuel Block of Hights- 
town secured all the first prizes for the 
best five, ten and 20 varicties, as well 
as the best general display of 50 va- 
rieties. The several prizes for the same 
classes were awarded to W. E. Black 
of Mercerville, J. E. Hendrickson of 
Pennington got second on display of 50 
varieties. 

The grape exhibit was without ques- 
tion the finest ever seen in New Jersey. 
Dr J. B. Ward of Lyons farms, who 
has judged the grapes for 17 years, said 
it was the best lot of fruit he had ever 
seen here or any other place. There 
were two general exhibitors, the col- 
lections of either one would do credit 
to any state. C .C. Corbey of Montclair, 
N J, got practically all the firsts, in- 
cluding ten and 20-variety collections of 
native grapes. Palmer Worden of Fay- 
etteville, N Y, was a close second all 
the way through. The number of va- 
rieties entered was about the same as 
last year, but the quality was far su- 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


perior. We have never seen a hand- 
somer lot of grapes any place. 

Pears were about an average exhibit. 
The variety collections were well filled. 
All firsts in five, ten and 20-variety 
collections were won by F. Black. W. 
E. Black was awarded the seconds. The 
quince exhibit ‘was small, but very fine. 
Plums were not extra, as the season 
was over. There were no entries in 
cranberries. The first time in years 
none have been shown. The first prize 
for the largest display of pears, 
peaches, plums and quinces was won 
by L. Black, with W. E. Black as a 
close second. 

One of the features of this exhibit 
was the display of grain, seeds, veg- 
etables, nuts, roots, melons, apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, grapes, etc. This 
was open to any society or grange. 
There were two entrfes both of which 
would do credit to any state. Hamilton 
grange of Hamilton square won the 
first prize in each division of $75 each, 
making $150 in all. Windsor grange of 
Windsor was a close second, and was 
awarded $100. These two collections 
represented a lot of work, but were 
well worth the trouble. There should 
be half a dozen or more granges in 
this class next year. The members who 
helped grow and put these exhibits are 
to be congratulated on their splendid 
showing. 

The cut flower display was the best 
ever seen on the grounds. In the pro- 
fessional class first prize was awarded 
to Leon Antoniewitz of Allentown. 
There were two or more entries in all 
classes, and competition was sharp. In 
the amateur class for best collection of 
cut flowers and design, first was given 
to N. A. Bennett of Robbinsville; sec- 
ond for cut flowers to F. C. Blanford 
of Rohbinsville, and second for design 
to G. R. Hutchinson of the same place. 

CATTLE SHEEP AND SWINE, 

In the cattle department the dairy 
breeds were well represented, but the 
beef classes were not large. H. B. Rich- 
ards of Easton, Pa, judged all the dairy 


animais. Competition was sharp in 
Ayrshires, Jerseys and Holsteins. Mr 
Richards judged more than any one 


man and his decisions were very sat- 
isfactory. The beef cattle were han- 
dled by B. F. Jones of South Montrose, 
Pa. The Jerseys were represented by 
the three well-known herds of McLaury 
Brothers of Portlandville, N Y, who 
won five firsts and two seconds; John 
Mead of West Rutland, Vt, one first, 
two seconds; J. D. Magee of Elizabeth, 
N J, one first. There were two herds 
of Guernseys: Mrs M. G. Hathaway of 
Trenton, two firsts, and William Lind- 
say of Plainfield, N J, nine firsts, two 
seconds. There were only two entries 
of Ayrshires: J. D. Magee, seven firsts 
and five seconds; J. F. Converse & Co 
of Woodville, N Y, four firsts and five 
seconds. In the Holstein class were the 
following: W. J. Benninger of Ben- 
ninger, Pa, three firsts and four sec- 
onds; John Mead, two firsts and four 
seconds; J. W. Millikin of Youngstown, 
O, one first; W. H. Davis of Washing- 
ton Hollow, N Y, two firsts and one 
second. 

There was no competition in the fole- 
lowing: French Canadian, C. E. Col- 
burn of Portlandville, N Y¥; Dutch 
Belted, Frank R. Saunders of Bristol, 
N H: Shorthorns, Robert Watson of 
Lancaster, Pa; Aberdeen-Angus, James 
Blair of Hartstown, Pa. The Devons 
were represented by two herds: A. 8. 
Worden of Ulysses, Pa, five firsts and 
tive seconds; B. F. Jones of South 
Montrose, Pa, six firsts and two sec- 
onds. Herefords, J. W. Milliken of 
Youngstown, O, two firsts and six sec- 
onds; Creed & Arrel of Youngstown, 
O, eight firsts and three’ seconds. 
Grades were shown by J. T. Holcombe 
& Son of Readville, N J, six firsts and 
one second; J. M. McCordell of Trenton, 
one second, and William Lindsay & Son 
four seconds. 

THE ENTRIES IN SHEEP 


were all filled, but the competition was 
not sharp in some cases, as only single 
flocks were shown. There was consid- 
erable feeling about the decisions of 
one of the judges and he was requested 
to withdraw from all classes where 
there was competition. The judging 
was completed by B. F. Jones and H. 
B. Richards, both of Pennsylvania. 
Their work was very satisfactory. 
Southdowns were shown by FE. Camp- 
bell & Son, who won all the firsts and 
two seconds; J. G. Dain of Malvern 


Route, Pa, won the balance of the sec- 
onds. In the Hampshiredowns were 
geen the flocks of E. Campbell & Son, 
who won two firsts, two seconds, and 
Chilmont farm of Ossining, N Y, who 
secured five firsts and four seconds. 
Delaine, J. M. Roy, State Line, Pa, 
three firsts and two seconds; E. Camp- 
bell & Son, four firsts, five seconds. 
Leicester, A. F. White of Howardsville, 
N Y, three firsts, four seconds; J. M. 
Roy, three firsts. Lincoln and Cots- 
wold, J. M. Roy, four firsts, four sec- 
onds; E. Campbell & Son, four firsts 
and two seconds. Merino, E. Campbell 
& Son, five firsts; John H. Mead of 
West Rutland, Vt, two firsts, five sec- 
onds; J. M. Roy, two firsts, one second. 

There was no competition in the fol- 
lowing: Oxforddown, E. Campbell & 
Son. Shropshire, J. G. Campbell of 
Wellington, O. Cheviot, A. F. White. 
Horned Dorset, E. Campbell & Son. 
The Southdown three-year-old ram of 
E. Campbell & Son won first or sweep- 
stake, with the two-year-old Hamp- 
shire of A. F. White as a close second. 

THE SWINE DEPARTMERXT. 

Was not as well represented as some 
former years, but the animals were all 
of good quality. The Jersey Reds (Du- 
roes) were shown by H. L. Cook of 
Trenton, two firsts, and E. Cmpbell & 
Son, five firsts and four seconds. Magie 
or Poland, M. Yohn of Westminster, 
Md, five firsts and four seconds; C. R. 
Cressman of Bousinville, Pa, two firsts 
and two seconds. Chester, C. R. Cress- 
man, three firsts, one second; J. D. 
Dane of Melvern Route, three firsts and 
four seconds; H. L. Cook, one first. 
3erkshire, William Lindsay, three 
firsts; Brookdale farm, Red Bank, N J, 
five firsts. Large Yorkshire, M. Yohn, 
two firsts and four seconds; Charles 
Phelps (Chilmont farm) of Ossining, N 
Y, four firsts and three seconds. There 
was no competition in the following: 
Essex, William Lindsay. Small York- 
shire, William Lindsay. Cheshire, R. 


B. Button of Canastota, N Y. Victoria, 
A. F, White. 
In the sweepstake class for the 


heaviest boar or sow of any age, M. 
Yohn won first with his Large York- 
shire boar, which weighed 676 pounds. 
The second was awarded to E, Camp- 
bell & Son on their Duroc-Jersey, 
weight 659 pounds. 





Crops and Stock in Western New York. 


OUR BUFFALO CORRESPONDENT. 





Fine fall weather for all sorts of 
work, but next to none for making the 
corn grow and fill out the ears where 
they are scant, as is quite the case 
where the crop did not get the best 
start and was not cultivated carefully. 
So it is a certainty that for the third or 
fourth time the western New York 
corn crop is to be lhght. There are 
notable exceptions to the rule, however. 
In a field close to the Erie county fair 
grounds the other day I saw a corn 
crop that would be a credit any year, 
but the fields that have not paid for 
the work laid out on them are not hard 
to find. 

Potatoes were quite generally dead 
by the middle of September and the 
tops show that the yield will be small. 
There must be reason for the alarm felt 
by experts in the future of the potato. 
Will it continue to grow more puny 
right along, or is it all a mere matter of 
cultivation? 

The apple trade is at a standstill. 
Even the jobber of cooperage stock 
feels the deadlock that has lately taken 
place. Apple buyers have set their 
prices at $1 per barrel. They will some- 
times barrel the fruit for that; often 
they will not. Farmers say the price 
is not enough and are holding off. They 
believe there is prospect of a western 
as well as a good export demand. 

They might as well take chances of 
selling them to evaporators in bulk or 
use them for feeding or cider as to buy 
barrels at 40 cents or thereabouts, pay 
at least 20 cents to pick, pack and mar- 
ket them and then have all the seconds 
on their hands unsalable. It is too bad 
to see a great and fine crop, as apples 
are this season, go for so little. The 
general belief is that dealers will ad- 
vance their prices rather than miss 
their chance of handling the crop. 

This fs the season for looking into 
the stock yards for feeders, especially 
cattle; sheep coming later. The trade 
will begin late this year as there is still 


a good amount of grass feed. It doeg 
not look as though there would be 
much feeding done this winter. Aj] 
over the country there is complaint 
that the price of live cattle is too low, 
Feed is bound to be high unless tha 
liberal oats crop prevents. 

The great responsibility of the farm. 
er in the matter of milk supply hag 
never been made plainer than in Buf- 
falo lately. About a score of scarlet 
fever cases suddenly broke out. Inves- 
tigation traced the source to a farm in 
a nearby township that had a case or 
two of the same disease and was send- 
ing its milk to city dealers. A greiut 
siir was made over it and city and 
State authorities investigated, but sv 
much politics has been made of it that 
it is doubtful if much is done in any 
way regulative. But the scare will be 
remembered whether anyone is pun- 
ished or not. The scandal was made 
all the worse by the milk being sold 
as “certified.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Montoursviile, Lycoming Co, Oct 3— 
Fall seeding nearly all done. Potatoes 
dug and of fine quality; medium yield. 
A severe frost Sept 22 did much dam- 
age to the corn crop. Apples are plen- 
tiful and a drug on the local markets; 
no buyers have been around this fall 
vet. Fall pastures are excellent and 
stock is doing fine. Potatoes bring 50c 
p bu, wheat $1.10, oats 40c, corn 70¢, ap- 
ples 25c, hay $12 p ton, butter 25c p jb, 
eggs 22c p doz, pork 8\4c p lb d w. 

Gettysburg, Adams Co, Oct 3—The 
season in this county has proved to be 
the best for corn for many years; crop 
now being harvested, Farmers cannot 
complain of crops not yielding well this 
year. There has been an abundant 
harvest and high prices have been the 
rule for farm products, except potatoes. 
On the cultivated plains of South Moun- 
tain large peach crops have been gaili- 





ered and have brought good prices 
Neither peaches nor apples have done 
very well on the Jow lands of Ada) 
Co. 

Greenville, Mercer Co, Oct 2—On 
Oct 19, a combination of breeders wi!l 
have an auction at South View farm 


of Mercer. Nine prominent breeders 
will offer Percheron horses, Shorthorn 
cattle, sheep and swine of standard 
breeds. This is the third annual sale 
of this kind. 

Ivyland, Bucks Co, Oct 2—Frosi has 
done some damage to late corn. It is 
estimated that about 50 to 75% of the 
potato crop has rotted. 

Oil Creek, Cranford Co, Oct 1—As a 
result of the freeze of Sept 22, corn, 
buckwheat and all tender vegetabies 
have been completely ruined. Chestnut 
trees are turning brown and chestnuts 
are falling. Pork 7c p Ib d w, turnips 
50c p bu. Good demand for potatoes 
at about 50c p bu. Potatoes are rot- 
ting some. Buckwheat that is standing 
yet is hard to cut, the straw being so 
soft that it clogs the machine and can- 
not be cut by hand scarcely at all. Oats 
are not yielding very wel where farm- 
ers are threshing. Good cows bring 
about $35. Little pigs about $1 and not 
much sale for them, as grain is too 
high. Butter retails at 20 to 22c p !b. 
Eggs scarce at 25c p doz. 


Springtown, Bucks Co, Oct 2—Farm- 
ers are busy seeding and the weather 
is very favorable. Hard frosts Sept 21- 
22 and corn and truck pretty well 
killed. The eorn crop is exceptionally 
good. <A little buckwheat raised of good 
quality.- Potatoes very large yield. 
Peaches plentiful and high in price. 
Wheat $1.10 p bu, corn 70c, rye 75c, oats 
45c, potatoes 40c, eggs 22c p doz, butter 

2c p lb, peaches 75c to $1.50 p bskt, 
flour $2.90 p 100 Ibs. Very little thresh- 
ing done and farmers are beginning to 
cut corn. Apple and pear crops very 
large and much cider is being made 
and apple butter cooked. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eges 
Mc p doz, cheese 10%@10%c p Ib, chicks 
18c 1 w, hens 138c. Apples $1@2 p bbl, 
pears 75c@1.25, grapes 15@20c p 8-1b 
bekt. Potatoes 5¢@65ic p bu, lima beans 
@@70c, onfons 70@75c. Hay 12@16 P 
ton, straw 12@15. Cattle 3%@4%4c p Ib, 
calves 7c, sheep ea. 
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The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, Oct 3, 1904. 


At New York, cattle market showed 
more strength on top grades Wednes- 
day of last week, good steers selling 
10@20e higher; common steers dull: 
bulls and cows weak; good beeves ruled 





firm to the close of the week; others 
closed dull and common lower. Milch 
ows in moderate supply and good 
stock firm; medium and common stock 
draggy. The selling range was from 
$25 to 56 for ordinary to choice cows, 


calf included. Calves still further im- 
proved on top grades; all others ruled 
dull: market Friday closed depressed 
and the advance on veals was lost. 

On Monday of this week, with 78 cars 
of cattle in the yards, trade was slow. 
seod steers held up steady, medium 
and common grades eased off 10c; bulls 
»ynd cows very dull, On account of 

rike of bologna workers, bulls and 
common cows were very hard to sell. 
Calves (1640 on sale) sold 25@50c higher 


thun at close of last week. Good to 
prime 1225 to 1450-Ib steers crossed the 
iles at $5@5.60 p 100 lbs; common to 


1000 to 1200-lb steers 3.57144@4.90, 
half-breeds 3.60, stockers 2.90@3.10, bulls 
3.25, cows 1.25@38, heifers 3@3.25, com- 


1 to prime veals 4.50@8.25 choice 
0, culls 4, grassers 2 50@3, westerns 
150 
Sheep were less active after Monday, 
i prices fell off before the close of 
week. Lambs held up fairly well 
til Friday. On Monday of this week, 
ith 61% cars on sale, choice sheep 
lambs slow to 15¢c lower. Common 


prime sheep sold at $2.50@4 p 100 lbs; 


choice at 4.15@4.25, culls 2@2.25, 
mon to prime lambs 5@6, choice 
te lambs, 78 Ibs average, topped the 
ket at 6.15, Canadian lambs 5.37%@ 

t Ohio lambs 6, Pa lambs 5.75, Ind 

a few yearlings brought 4.25@ 


\ledium and heavy hogs showed more 
eth on Wednesday last. On Thurs- 
ill weights of hogs were 10@15c 
an@ a still further decline of fully 
as recorded on Friday. To-day 
there were about 3700 hogs on _ sale. 
‘Trade was slow but good medium hogs 
m. State and Pa hogs averaging 140 
) 200 Ibs were selling at 6.20@6.30 p 100 
western pigs sold at 5.75. 
THE HORSE MARKET. 
Offerings for the past week at the 
various auction and sales stables have 
een rather moderate and with a good 
lemand prices have ruled firm for all 
grades, General purpose horses, weigh- 
ng around 1050 lbs, are selling at $175 
@200 ea. Second-hand work horses 
uoted at 50@125, with anything desira- 
ble easily bringing 100@125. Drafters 
continue in brisk demand and are sell- 
ing from 160 p team upward, with fancy 
drafters bringing some very high prices. 
Export demand continues light. 


At Pittsburg, cattle supply liberal, 
Monday’s receipts aggregating 170 


loads. Market slow to 15¢ lower, quota- 
tions ranging as follows: 


Extra, 1450-1609 Ibe 65 490%5 65 Poor to good bulls be eI 0 
Good, 1200-1500 Ibe 4.50500 Poor to good cows | G3 50 


Fair, 900-1100 iba 350400 Heifers, 700-\000 Ibe 2 5410 
Common, 700-990 Ibe2 25325 Bolorna cows, p hd7 B44 
Rongh, half fat 30425 Veal cnives 750 

Fatoxen 275@400 Cows & springers, 1€é “ont 00 


Hogs a shade lower than last week, 
Monday seeing 60 loads on sale. Best 
heavy and medium Yorkers commanded 
$6.30@6.85, Nights 5.80@6, pigs 5.10@5.50. 
Twenty-five doubles of sheep received; 

1arket lower. Wethers sold at $3.75@ 
1.95. mixed 3.25@3.60, culls and bucks 
1.50@2.50. Fat lambs 5.50@5.75, culls 4@65. 

At Buffalo, a lNghter run of cattle, 
Monday’s supply reaching 250 cars, 

gainst 300 the preceding week. Best 
kinds active and steady; common slow. 
Beef steers $5.15@5.50 p 100 Ibs, heifers 

@4.50, cows 2.50@4, bulls do, stockers 
and feeders 2.25@2.50. Veal receipts, 
1000 head, in good demand at 7.25@7.50. 

Sheep offerings heavy, but a fair de- 
mand existed. Prime lambs $5.80@6, 
mixed sheep 3.85@4, yearlings and 
wethers 4.25@4.50, ewes 3.75@4, culls and 
bucks 242.50. Hog market active, with 
110 doubles on gale. Pigs 56.40@5.60, 
Yorkers 6.15@6.25, mixed and heavy 6.25 





@6.35. 
“I saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”: say this in buying goods or in 


advertisers. It will insure 


writing to 
and give us the 


you best treatment, 
credit that is our due, 
2-3 


FARM AND MARKET 


Ohio Produce Markets. 


At Cleveland, cheese 10%@12c p Ib, 
eggs 21@22c p doz, fowls 11@1l%c p Ib 
l w, chicks 114%@l2c, tukeys 12@l3c. 
Apples $1.25@2 p bbi, potatoes 40@50c 
p bu, onions 60@70c, wheat 1.19, corn 59 
@60c, cats 33144@34c, hay 12@12.50 p ton, 
Straw 10.50@11. 

At Cincinnati, wheat $1.20@1.22 p bu, 
corn bdi2.@dic, oats J3iec, hay 11.50 p 
ton, straw 6.50@7. Cheese ile p lb, 
eggs 19c p doz, hens 10%c p |b, chicks 
llc, turkeys 12c. Calves 5%@6%c. 
Apples 1.25@2.25 p bbl, peaches 75c@1.25 
p bu. 

At Columbus, 
68@i0c, oats 32@33c 





wheat $1.07 p bu, corn 

rye 60@65c. Steers 
2@4.50 p 100 Ibs 1 Ww, cows 25@50 ea, veal 
calves 4@5.50 p 100 Ibs, hogs 5.50@6.50, 
sheep 3@4. Cheese 11@11%c p Ib, eggs 
20c p doz, fowls 10c p Ib 1 w, chicks 10c, 
turkeys 12°. Potato>s 45¢c p bu, onions 
80c, apples 2@2.25 p ib. 

Wheat advanced and farmers are re- 
ceiving $1.07 at Columbus elevators. 
Butter is up le. Cmy is 21@22c, dairy 
10@1l6c. Owing to the great amount of 
poor dairy butter much of it brings 
only 10c when put on market. Eggs 
advanced to 20c, cold storage 19c. The 
number of cold storage eggs is greater 
than ever before, which will have a 
tendency to keep down the price of 
fresh eggs. 


tl 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the milk exchange last 
week met and advanced the price of 
milk %c p qt, making the quotations 
2%c p qt. The new price went into ef- 
fect Oct 1. The cessation of the Jewish 
holidays and the consequent increased 
demand was the cause of putting up 








the price. Market conditions are de- 
scribed by milkmen as healthy. 
Receipts of milk anid cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week were: 
Milk Cream 
DON tccckanececenadanseds $1,175 1,811 
Susquehanna ........00. 12,615 179 
WORE ROD nescs vecnxacs Se 776 
LAGRAWANIR 6 icccccceces 36,320 1,897 
N Y¥ Central (long haul) 32,493 1,332 
N Y Central (Harlem).. 7,157 143 
ONDE oc dns 6604 60%0090% 41,008 2,325 
Lehigh Valley ... sos OS 605 
tTiomer Ramsdell line... 4,961 182 
INET BOE Ncaccacccadcs 6,319 _ 
Other BOurces ...ccesces 5,495 130 
BE cassnedseunsanen 204,346 9,379 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadel- 
phia, wheat $1.12@1.12% p bu, corn 63 
62%4c, Oats 35c, bran 20.50@21 p ton, tim- 
othy hay 15@15.50, straw 18@18.50. 
Cheese 9%@10c p Ib, eggs 22%@23c p 
doz, hens 13@14c p 1b ! w, chicks 12@13c. 
Apples 1.50@2.50 p bbl, grapes 11@12c 
p 5-Ib bskt. Potatoes 35@38c p 5-8-bu 
bskt, Onions 65@75c p bu. 

At Pittsburg, cabbage commands 9c 
@$1 p bbl, onions 65@75c p bu, potatoes 
55@60c, sweets 1.50@2.75 p bbl, tomatoes 
50@60c p bu, apples 59@60c, grapes 8@ 
15¢ p bskt, peaches 1.50@2 p bu, pears 
1.25@4 p bbl, wheat 1@1.05 p bu, corn 
60@64c, oats 32@34c, hay 11@13.25 p ton, 
bran 19@19.50. 





a 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Vance Co—Cotton is being rapidly 
picked out; there will not be as large 
a crop made as was first thought. There 
will be more field peas and peavine 
hay made this year than in the past. 
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THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 

Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds of fowl, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incu brood- 
ers or poultry supplies. 

Sheep. wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind, 

Harness, apparatus, drain, 

Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture and household goods, 
neirlooms. 
ooks, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies. 

Dogs, cats or pet stock. 

Hogs, sows, ——, Pigs. 

Grain or s¢ 

Feeds, fodder, 

Tools, implements, 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food, 

Seeds. plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Situations wanted in country or town. 

Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received on Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the same week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, hut 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable cs a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


tile, silos, 


conveniences. 


her or straw, silage. 
machinery, vehicles, en- 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 





REGISTERED GUERNSEYS—Three heifers, 1 
sired by Safe 


cow, 1 yearling buii, 1 22 months, 

Anchor, Pat Seymour, both tirst prize winners at 
state fairs; 3 bull calves sired by son Kutila’s 
Gold Basis; prices reasonable. J. H. HUN, 
Valley Falls, N Y. 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 





bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; 
Guernsey calves; write for circulars, P, F. HAM- 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 

POLAND-OHINAS-5; Splendid boars for service; 
young sows ; pigs 2 to 4 months, eligible 
to registry, prices low. B. H, ACKLEY, R 37, 
Laceyville, Pa, 





tnt Ta Pe wy Berkshire pigs, $3; 
months $i each, crated, f b. 


3 
Boer ‘ST GROVE STUCK FARM, Antwerp, N Y. 


ee a ages. best of breeding. Ches- 
ter White pigs by first prize boar, New York state 
fair. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


BRUSH_ GONB, overstocked, must sell 50 An- 
goras in lots of six, five does and buck, DAL- 
RYMPLE & ROD, Augusta, N J, 


REGISTERED Jersey bul two to 15 months 
old; Poland-China boars sows, WM BIG- 
HAM'S SONS, Gettysburg, Pa. 


LARGE YORKSHIRD from litter of 17, 
register weeks old, either sex, $5 each. MER- 
TON PHBELPS, Castile, » A 

FIRST PRIZB Guernsey bull calf, 11 months old 

bat write JESSE 


4 ei a dandy. Dent a mde 
MPSON, Lisbon, N 


JERSEYS—Combination and Golden 
sale, li om 5 heifers, 22 bulls, 8. 
Landenberg, Pa. 


CHOICE REGISTERED Ham 
and as eee lamb. BR. 8S. PA 


i * . 




















Lad; for 
E. NIVIN, 





ire Down rams, 
NS, Bingham- 





FRENCH Coach stallions and mares, Berkshire 
hog = Scotch Collie pups. E. 8. AKIN, Auburn, 





RED POLL cattle for sale; one cow 5 yrs old, 
one bull 2 yrs. W. B. POLLOCK , Canonsburg, Pa. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


ERS—Builé up your flock with thorough- 
ot tae Plymouth th’ Rocks. Write for price on 
stock and eggs. ED NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 
ter Co, Pa. 
~@ FINB Black Spanish, 


horn, Barred Plymouth Rock 
erels, $1 each; order now, J. 











Rose Comb Brown Leg- 

pallets and cock- 
CASE, Milford, N J. 
SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns, BE. E. 
Archdale, N Y. 


_LEGHORNS. .__ PAINE, South _Randolph, Vt. vt. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET, 2 to 3 and 3 to 
fete well branched, fine stock, low rates, Ss eMbEL 

Cc, DE COU, Moorestown, N J. 

















REGISTERED Lincoln rams and ewes, 
STEPHEN KELLOGG, _ Bennettsburg, N 


AYRSHIRES—Choice ‘stock, single animals or 


earlots. L. D. STOWELL, Blackcreek, N Y. 


SHORTHORN bull calves, dairy strain, 
CER BROTHDRRS, Jamestown, N Y. 


REGISTERED Oxford Down ram lambs. A. 
RORDWELL & SON, Corfu, N | ¥. 
REGISTERED Holsteins, all ages, 
A. MILLS Portageville. NY. 


FOR SALE—Ten Hampshire Down ewes. 
ALLISON, Mercer, Pa. 
~PURE-BRED Shropshires, all ages. JESSE CAR- 
RIER, Fulton, N Y. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS cattle. W. HH. RINK, 
Johnstown, Pa, 


all ages, 
Y. 





SPEN- 








both sexes, 








H. W. 





CHESTER pigs. PAINE, South Randolph, Vi. 
DEVON cattle, R, ¥. WHITE, Chandlersville, 0. 





Exchange Advertising | 
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COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estabe 

lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultiy, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York, 


395 











celery, apyles, potatoes, 
Highest tices, T. J, 
de Iphia, Pa. 


fruits, 
years. 


EGGS, poultry, game, 
onions, cabbage, sold. 
HOOVE R, in Produce Ave, E Phila 


“LIVE POULTRY, 
vegetables. daily 
GIBBS & BRO 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCE 


55 THOROUGHLY BROKEN Beagle hounds, 
small and large _- good hunting and not gun 
shy; puppies of the purest breed; stamps for cir- 
cular. J, HOWARD TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa, 


~ FERRETS, both English and Fitch; the finest lot 
ever offered; reduction on large orders; send for 
catalog. R ALPH | Woon, _New _London, 0 


ST BERNARD» puppies _ EXCELSIOR 
KENNELS, Waterloo, N Y. 


COLLIE PUPPIES—NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


BUY FENCE WIRE RE NOW —Best quality 35-inch 
at Wc; 45-inch 2c, 19-inch We per rod; 10 and 2- 
rod roils. Galvanized fence wire, $1.60 per 100 Ibs; 
steel wire nails, mixed sizes, $1.60 per keg. Orders 
filled promptly. Catalog free, CASE BROS, 
Main St, Colchester, Ct. 


butter, eggs. hay, straw, 
returns: established 60 
DPiitladelphia, Pa, 











cheap. 














GASOLINE ENGINES—Cut ensilage and saw 
wood with our 5 horse-power. Price $150. Catalog 
fren PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 





Plano husker and shredder; will ex- 


FOR SALE— 
Eli preferred. CHAS GAR- 


change for hay baler, 
BER, Roversford, Pa. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 








MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 





WANTED—Able-bodied men; railway train ser- 
| vice; baggagemen, brakemen, firemen, electric car 
motcrinen, conductors ; experience unnecessary; pie- 
pare you at home by mail; inclose stamp tor ap- 
| plication blank and booklet. JOHNSON’S PRAC- 
TICAL RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind, 


farmer sold 3) in 


FARMER agents wanted—One 
another eight 


another five in two hours; 


five days; 
one afternoon; liberal commission; write at once 
before someone else the agency for your 


takes 
locality. FARMERS ACCOUNT BOOK CO, 


Newton, Ia, 


~ LEARN 


TELEGRAPHY and 1 railroad accounting, 
$50 to $109 per month salary; indorsed by all rail- 
roads; write for catalog. MORSE SCHOOL OF 
mo Cincinnati, O, Elmira, N Y, At- 
fanta, Ga. 





WANTED—Young men to learn telegraph 00d 
positions secured; illustrated catalog free. "i sr. 
ERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Box No 1, 
Lebanon, Pa. 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
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Fane, groce > TOOLS—Attractive little 
farm of acres; easily worked fields; keep 10 
cows ; $00 ‘cords hurd wosd, “Suen ce anda pem- 
lock; only 4 miles from —¥ thrifty fruit 

cherries; only 1 1-4 


trees, apples, plums, 
miles from = ¢ send for c 


cars ; —{— "beans; 68 L 
-_ barn 26x44 -~* barn 20x20, wi op 

tool house 18x18; henhouse, carriage house, etc; 
rmaing spring water from never-fail- 
ng 


sugar taxes are low, 
as town hes use of the annual interest from $50,000; 
price only $1800 for farm and ev ing, with $1206 
down and $30 a year, with interest. Illustrated 
lists of other, New ——~4 -q — settee 
information marke’ mate, ete, 

STROUT, Farm Dept 45, 15 
York City, or Tremont Temple, 


besides 





FLORIDA—For tapestapente, homes. ome, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranch For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 


Pia. 
900 ACRES in tr Arundel Co, Md, fine soil i for 
fruit and not less than’ $10. JOHN 
AFTONG, fis East’ Lexington St, Baltimore, Md. 
MARKET GARDEN farm, $5500, easy 


“ tie di t; proven 
terms; 18 miles from Boston, mile depo 
money maker. Circular. BOX 4, Waquoit, Mass, 


FARMS-—For rich farming, 

















frnit growing, fine 


climate. write J. D. 8. HANSON, Hart, Mich. 
~ PARMS—< JRANT PARISH, Washington, D ¢. 





Many Letters and Several 
Sales. 


I have advertised with you some this 
season, and am well pleased with it. 
My advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change department of American Agri- 
culturist has brought me many letters 
and several sales for jacks, jennies and 
mules.—[{A. Krekler, West Elkton, 0. 
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LONG ISLAND. 
A Creditable Long Island Fair. 


300 





The Huntington horticultural and 
agricultural society has just held its 
second annual exhibition. The firse 


fair was a remarkable success and the 
second not far behind, except in at- 
tendance, The weather was fine, the 
show attractive, the exhibits numerous 
and the quality excellent. The hall 
was well decorated, brilliantly lighted 
and the evening sessions enlivened by 
good music, Several excellent speak- 
ers Were booked for the occasion but 
were unable to be present. 

In the fruit department, apples were 
not equal to last year, although there 
was a fine display, considering the un- 
fuvorable season, Pears were better, 
Sheldons and Kieffers being excellent. 
Peaches were few, but very good, Late 
Crawfords taking the lead. The peach 
Season is nearly over in this locality. 
The display of vegetables was full and 
unusually good, Seldom is there seen 
such large and perfect specimens of 
pumpkins, melons, squashes, cucum- 
bers, eggplants, peppers, potatoes, etc. 

A table of choice Crotons, Pandanus 
Veitchii, Eulalias, palms, Dracaenas, 
etc, graced the center of the hall. It 
was greatly admired. It requires 
years of training to develop a tuste for 
such things and herein lies one chief 
reason for the existence of horticul- 
tural societies. A noticeable feature 
of the exhibit was wild flowers. The 
society takes special pains to interest 
children in these and in gardening, of- 
fering prizes for collections of numed 
Wwarieties of wild flowers, bouquets, 
(baskets and designs, and also prizes 
for the best kept gurdens. The work 
done in this direction is already bearing 
fruit. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, Oct 3—Corn crop 


coming in ‘well. Potatoes nearly all 
dug; fair crop but some rot. Cabbage 


plentiful; price $5 to $5.50 p ton. Buck- 
wheat poor crop. Apple crop poor; 


Turnips look well. 
about 50 to 55c. 


MARYLAND. 

Bartholows, Frederick Co, Oct 3— 
Corn cutting this season was much de- 
layed because of scarcity of labor, but 
is now about finished. Wages for corn 
cutting ranged from $1.25 to $1.75.p day. 
Wheat sowing has begun, but not put 
in yet owing to wet weather. Corn 
crop this year is above the average, and 
the fodder is very large. Threshing is 
neurly completed and wheat has aver- 
aged from 12 to 20 bus; it is now selling 
at $1.05 p bu, 

Collington, Prince George Co, Oct 3— 
Recent rains greatly benefited the 
ground for fallowing and also helped 
late vegetables, Corn cutting has been 
pushed lately, Late sugar corn little 
damaged by frost. Peaches, apples and 
tomatoes scarcer than expected, the 
heavy winds during summer blowing 
many off trees. Some sweet potatoes 
being gathered; crop only fair so far. 
;Worms very destructive to late cab- 
bage. Hay not a very good crop. 


Potatoes selling at 


Keedysville, Washington Co, Oct 2— 
The peach crop has been highly satis- 
factory in both quantity and quality. 
The trees have made a good growth 
and are going into winter in prime con- 
dition. The apple crop is very light. 
The auince crop is the lightest in many 
years, There is an abundant crop of 
Kieffer pears, but other varieties, ex- 
cept Garber, are shy this year. Farm- 
ers are nearly through getting corn into 
shock, much of it being down. The crop 
is a good one. Wheat seeding has be- 
gun; the usual acreage will be sown, 
und the ground is in first-class condi- 
tion for the work. Clover seed is being 
giuthered, but the crop will not be suffi- 
cient to meet the wants of farmers, 
Much timothy will be sown. 


Studying Agriculture—In the Md 
agri college there are 70 in the fresh- 
nan class this year. In the whole stu- 
dent body covering the various classes 
there :re 66 who are taking a course in 
agriculture. This, roundly speaking, is 
one-third of the college. Pres Silves- 
ter advises us — men are taking 

a 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


the mechanical course. It will be noted 
from these figures that a very large 
percentage of the students in the Md 
agri col are taking either the agricul- 
tural or the mechanic arts studies, 


NEW JERSEY. 

Rahway, Union Co, Oct 4—About 
three-quarters of the corn fodder this 
winter wiil be poor feed, Fall seeding 
about done. Potatoes almost all dug. 
Pasture still good. Some roads are be- 
ing macadamized. 

Landisville, Atlantic Co, Oct 8~— 
Early frost has damaged tomatoes and 
peppers; the latter yielding heavy, but 
prices low. Sweet potato digging has 
begun; yield very heavy and quality 
fine. New strawberry beds do not look 
promising. Pears and apples plentiful. 

Canton, Salem Co, Oct 3—The storm 
of Sept 14 did much damage. Two 
inches of water fell, corn ‘was laid flat 
in many places, mill dams broken, 
bridges wushed impassable and _ the 
roads so badly gullied in a number of 
places as to render travel dangerous. 
Gathering corn has been made extra 
laborious by the storm, and the using 
of corn harvesting machines rendered 
impossible. Farmers are now plowing 
for wheat; but little has been sown. 
The field tomato crop is gathered, 
Sweet potatoes an average crop. 

At Rutgers College there have been 
80 admissions to the freshman class to 
gradunte in °08 It is not possible at 
this time to state the number of stu- 
dents who will pursue the full course 
in agriculture leading to a degree; but 
in the various college courses there 
will be 65 pursuing the subject of agri- 
culture in one way or another, 





—-_ —- 


NEW YORK—At Albany, buck- 
wheat &8@i70c p bu, corn 61@62c, oats 
28a@4i0e, rye 75@76c. Bran $20.50@21 p 
ton, middlings 24@25, hay 13@15, straw 
15@17. Milch cows 35@55 ea, veal calves 
6.25@6.50 p 100 lbs 1 w, hogs 6@6.30, 








“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





Apples Firmer; Much Wind Damage. 


An item fraught with importance to 
the apple trade is the loss in New York 
and New England by windstorms on 
Friday and Saturday of last week. 
Some of the very heaviest producing 
districts of the Einpire state report con- 
siderable damuge. It is significant that 
the gale struck such a tremendously 
important commercial apple state as 
New York right on the eve of a harvest 
that promised to be large. 

This may cause a revulsion of senti- 
ment on the part of shippers. The lat- 
ier have all along maintained that it 
Was the uniformly big crop in the east 
that necessitated their offering low 
prices. Should the wind damage prove 
as extensive as is believed, available 
supplies of export apples muy fall far 
short of dealers’ expectations of a few 
weeks ago. 

One of American Agriculturist’s cor- 
respondents in ‘Wayne Co, N Y, writes: 
“Wind blew gale; fully 30% of crop 
blown from trees; now picking green- 
ings."’ Dutchess Co: “Yield reduced by 
winds on Sept 30 and Oct 1.” Ontario 
Co: “Wind Knocked at least 1-3 crop 
from trees in exposed orchards, Mon- 
roe Co; “In this and adjoining coun- 
ties, crop greatly reduced by wind.” 
Niagara Co: “Three days’ gale dam- 
uged apples 5@10%." Onondaga Co: 
“Wind took off 15° of our crop.” 

There is some hope that the long 
deadlock in the apple trade is shortly 
to be broken. Even shippers’ organs 
state that buyers are now going over 
their $1 limit. Prices offered growers in 
central and western New York, as 
brought out by returns this week from 
our correspondents, show a range of $1 
@1.50 p bbl. At the last named price 
farmers seem more inclined to sell than 
at previous bids. In Ontario Co offers 
have been made at $1.50@1.60. 

Apples of fine quality and a full crop, 
Quotations 50c p bbl on trees.—[N. L. 
W., Waldo Co, Me. 

Wind blew off heavy proportion of 
apples. Gale quite general in this sec- 
tion. Shippers offering $1 p bbl. Crop 
will be about 25% of a full yield. Qual- 

















A STRETCH OF CALIFORNIA HOP YARD 


The great Sacramento valley in California boasts of many fine hop fields, 


of which the one shown here is a typical illustration. 
tinct hop-growing sections in the United States, 
This year California produced 44,000 bales of hops on 6300 acres, while 


coast. 


New York raised 66,000 bales on 18,500 acres. 


There are but two dis- 


New York and the Pacific 


The climate and soil of the 


coast state seem peculiarly adapted to hop raising. 


ity compares favorably with last year, 
Growers would sell for fair prices.—[D, 
M. W., Franklin Co, Pa. 

Big loss of apples by heavy winds, 
and much of crop ‘will be fit for nothing 
but cider, worth 10c p bu. Growers of- 
fered $1 p bbl for storage stock.—[D. ¢, 
R., Cumberland Co, Pa, 

Crop cut down by wind storms. Buy- 
ers bid $1.10 p bbl. Growers inclined 
to hold.—[S. C. P., Cumberland Co, Me, 

Fall fruit moving out, but orchardists 
inclined to hold winter apples. Current 
prices $1 to 1.25 p bbL—[F. H. H., An- 
droscoggin Co, Me. 

Quality of apple crop superior to ’03, 
Very few offers sive t $1 p bblL—[W. 
E. H., Providence Co, R I. 

Very few contracts for apples. 3est 
offers $1 p bbl. Crop good.—[A. J. P., 
Kennebeck Co, Me. 

An average crop of apples, with ship- 
pers offering $1.25 p bbl.—jc. F., Frank- 
lin Co, Me. . 

Winds and 
10% at least. 
ists want to sell—[{R. KE. P., 
Co, Ct. 

Heavy storm took off about half the 
apple crop in this section. Look for a 
50% yield.—[J. M. R., Jr, Kent Co, Del. 

A three days’ wind storm cut dow: 
the apple crop, but there is still a fine 
lot of excellent fruit. Prevailing price 
is $1 p bbl.—[G. A. S., Livingston Co, 
+ a 

Apple prices ranging from $1.10 to 1.20 
p bbl fer standards. Crop lurge and of 
fine color.—[H. 8S. W., Tompkins Co, 
a Ee 

San Jose scale has been quite inju- 
rious in this section, many orchards be- 
ing ruined. Prices ranging 10 to 50c 
p 5g-bu bskt.—[E. R., Burlington Co, 
N J. 

Shippers offering $1.10 p bbl f 0 b for 
apples. Fruit large, smooth and of fine 
color. sig crop.—[J. P. E., York Co, 
Me. 

Buyers bidding 50 to 60¢ p bu for 
bulk apples. Crop uneven and heavy 
damage by wind storms. Growers in- 
clined to hold.—[I. J., Otsego Co, N Y. 

Fully one-third of apples whipped 
from trees. Cider mills and _ driers 
taxed to their full capacity. Believe 
that not over 50% of the crop will go 
into barrels. Prices show range of $1 
to 1.75 p bbl, containers included.—[N. 
Cc. M., Wayne Co, N Y. 

Bulk apples selling at 60c p bbl. Qual- 
ity of crop fine.—[L. T., Strafford Co, 
N H. 

Apples small but smooth and good. 
Farmers willing to sell, but receiy 
only $1 p bbl. Apples bring 2i5c p bum 
trees, 40c in pile. Barrels 
48c each.--[S. S. B., Rockingham Co, 
Nm Y. 


Pt 


frost eut down the crop 
No buyers, and orchard- 
Tolland 


scarce il 





— 
With the Milk Producers—Fin« 


weather the middle and latter part « 

September greatly improved corn. 1] 

is well eared. Silo filling was weil un 
der way September 20. Rains have fin- 
ished up pastures and cows are holding 
out well. Milk continues low. Th 

price is 80 cents per 40-quart can. Feeds 
are way out of proportion to the lov 
price paid for milk. Many dairyme 

here who have been accustomed to pre- 
ducing winter milk, say they cannot 
stand the prices and are disposing ©! 
their winter milkers. From present in- 
dications it looks as though there migh! 
be a shortage in the milk supply before 
midwinter. Fresh cows are selling for 
$50, strippers $25 to $30. There is an 
abundance of after-feed, which indi- 
cates the supply will meet the demand 
for some time to come.—[O. G. Sawdey, 
Madison County, N Y. 


Special Notice to Milk Producers— 
The annual meeting of the DL & W 
route union of the F S M P A will be 
held at Binghamton, Monday, Oct 17, at 
the Arlington hotel at 11 a m. This 
call is made by Pres W. V. Ranger and 
Sec G. M. Bronson. The call for the 
route meetings as sent out by Pres 
Snell and See Coon is for Oct 11. The 
latter date will enable delegates of the 
Lickawanna route to save expense ant 
time and be in attendance at the an- 
nual centra! meeting, Oct 18, at the 
same place. So far as we have been 
informed the other route meeting will 
be held Oct 11 at places designated by 
the local officers. 
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Additional Grange Notes. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Upper Bucks county Pomona held a 
instructive and interesting meet- 


ery 
M » jin Richland grange hall near 
Quakertown, Saturday afternoon and 
evening, September 24. District Dep- 
uty W. H. Weamer of Springtown pre- 
cided. Balanced ration was explained 
by D. W. Hartman of Quakertown on 
4 large blackboard showing the differ- 
a t values as to feeding and for manure. 
Dr J. I. Cawley of Springtown gave an 
excellent address; valuable papers were 

id in regard to grange and farm 
work. The Pomona was successful in 


ing Session farmers’ 
institute meeting for the near future. 
t was decided to hold the meeting at 
hall, Richlandton, January 1l- 


« two-days’ 
i 

I 

Hi 

12. The last quarterly Pomona meet- 
j 

] 

I 

1 

( 

{ 


tinkler 


ng will be held November 26 in Frank- 

hall, Springtown. Richland 

sa large amount of business done 

itly in buying and selling. An ex- 

‘ banquet was given at the close 
0 h all did ample justice. 

At the Center road grange picnic in 


inge 


Crawford county, 6000 people were pres- 
ent. Master Hill, Lecturer Cornell, 
M r Wilson of Illinois and Brother 
Seeds gave excellent addresses. 


» next session of Tioga county Po- 
I will be held at Wellsboro, Octo- 
ber 7-8. Lecturer E. B. Dorsett, the 
1 riff of the county, has a full 
] m arranged. Conferring of the 
fiftl egree is to be the special feature 
f evening of October &. The choos- 
dey 


} 
r sne 


uties for next year will come 


bef this meeting. Tioga is one of 
the trongest grange counties in the 
state, having 37 subordinate granges. 


Potter county Pomona met September 


14-15 th West Branch at Germania. 
The attendance was large and the gen- 
ernl sentiment along grange lines of 
the best. Twenty-two candidates re- 
( ed the impressive degree of Po- 
mona in all its completeness. The ar- 
der in this county is making excellent 


progress, some four or five new granges 
having been organized during the cur- 
rent year. The picnic at Sweden Val- 
ley August 29, addressed by Oliver Wil- 
son of Illinois and Hon A. 8. Martin, 
deputy secretary of agriculture, which 
was so largely attended, is already re- 
sulting in much good. 
NEW YORK. 

The new hall of Brookside in Orange 
county was recently dedicated. It is 
located one mile west of Newburg on 
Brooklyn farm, the site being given to 
the grange by Lecturer Stewart. This 
Q1 ze OW organized less than two 
years ago and now has 121 members. 


as 


th entertained Strickland county 
Pomona for the September meeting. 
The attendance was somewhat cut 
down by the Prattsburg fair. How- 


ever, many were present, and the fifth 
degree was conferred in full form on a 
‘ ; of ten candidates. Brother A. C. 


brundage, president of Steuben Pat- 
rons’ fire relief association, congratu- 
lited the order in the county on its 
vancement. He said we do not all 
eciate the benefits derived from 


grange, and that the good work the 
der may do has not nearly reached 


num. 


eeting of Jefferson Pomona 
grange held at Natural Bridge last 
month was attended by about 250 peo- 
ple At the morning session reports 
of the subordinate granges were pre- 
sented, resolutions introduced, commit- 


The n 


tees appointed, etc. Resolutions were 
lopted in favor of national afd for 
z00d roads, also the establishment of 


parcels post. The fifth degree was con- 
ferred on 20 candidates. An interesting 
program was rendered in the afternoon. 


The regular quarterly meeting of 
Midison Pomona was held with Eaton 
at Eaton October 6. Brother J. H. J. 
Watkins Bave an interesting address 

1 the program was well received. 
The secretary had invited the members 
to bring questions for discussion, which 

ced to the interest of the meeting. 
The evening session was open to all. 

The fourth annual fair of Sauquolt 
fringe ‘was held at grange hall, Wil- 
lowvale, September 22. This is a very 
Popular gathering and draws large 
crowds from neighboring towns. Fruits 
and vegetables were displayed in the 
upper hall, and such apples, pears, 


GRANGE--TOBACCO 


plums and garden truck are not often 
seen. The departments of canned goods, 
bakestuffs and fancy work were well 
filled, 

The fire relief association of Cortland 
county Patrons has enlarged its field 
of operation, and will hereafter insure 
grange farm property in a portion of 
Cayuga county. The assessments last 
year were $1 on each $1000 of insurance. 

A very interesting program has been 
prepared for the meeting of Manches- 
ter October 8. The subject for discus- 
sion is, What has been your success 
in spraying for fungous diseases on 
crops this year? A select reading will 
be given by Mrs E. G. Post. 


OHTO. 


Lake county Pomona met recently at 
Ft Herrick upon the request of Maj 
McFee and wife, hoth earnest workers 
in the Salvation Army, also members of 
the grange. The grange dinner was 
good and after the usual business and 
the receiving of two new members, the 
lecturer’s hour was taken up in some 
very profitable talk in what is being 
done on the Salvation Army farm. The 
farm contains about 500 acres and men 
from the cities are hired to do the work. 
It is now desired to found a children’s 
home and earnest workers are at the 
head. Quite a number of other topics 
were brought up and considered, each 
grange in the county being represented 
with a report. 


Licking county Pomona recently held 
its seventh annual picnic with Thorny 
Point. Every grange in the township 
was represented at the meeting, and 
though the attendance was not large 
the interest shown compensated for the 
lack of numbers, 

Gov Herrick honored Framington 
frange by appointing one of its mem- 
bers, Brother M. W. Lairel, one of five 
delegates from Ohio, to attend the na- 
tional farmers’ congress held at Sst 
Louis the last of September. 

On October 7, Trumbull county Po- 
mona met at Warren. The fifth degee 
was conferred and many arrangements 
made for entertaining the state grange 
which will be held at the same place, 
December 2. 


Additional Tobacco Notes. 


_ 


To PREVENT MERGER—The N J courts 
have issued an injunction restraining 
officials of the American consolidated 
and continental tobacco companies 
from consolidating as was proposed @ 
short time ago. Stock holders who al- 
leged their holding would be jeopard- 
ized by the merger were the parties 
securing the injunction. 

IMPORT STAMP CHANGED—The con- 
troversy that arose over the announce- 
ment of the U § treasury dept to use a 
less conspicuous stamp for imported 
cigars has been settled. The secretary 
of the treasury has decided in favor of 
the change. Independent cigar mann- 
facturers welcome the use of an unob- 
trusive import stamp, as they claim the 
old label simply served as an adver- 
tisement for foreign cigars. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

A Lancaster Co correspondent writes 
that a fair estimate gives one-tenth 
of the tobacco crop ruined by late 
frosts. The greater part of this will 
be plowed under. However, it is re- 
ported some buyers are looking at frost 
bitten crops. 

Troca Co—Tobacco shows good color 
and the leaf has a glossy finish that 
should make it desirable. The crop is 
far superior to last yr. The yield 
ranged 1200 to 1800 lbs to the acre. Cure 
is satisfactory. South of Elkland sales 
are reported at 9@13c p Ib in the bdle.— 
[s. A. W. 

LERANON Co—Quality of new tobacco 
crop is superior to that of last yr. Leaf 
curing nicely. No sales, but we never 
sell much in this section from the fields 
or poles.—[I. K., Richland. 

York Co—Around Freysville seed leaf 
has made 1800 Ibs to the acre. Quality 
and yield 20% better than last yr, but 
acreage was 10% short. Frost damaged 
some of the belated crops. Curing pro- 
gressing nicely. No sales to date.—{H. 
W. H. 





NEW YORK. 


A correspondent at Landis Valley, 
Lancaster Co, writes that about a sixth 


of the tobacco crop in that vicinity was 
caught by frosts late last month, Cur- 
ing is proving satisfactory. 
GEORGIA. 
3UYERS WANTED—Tobacco all cured, 
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believed the new crop will command a 
the 
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good price. I estimate 2500 a for 
county: Spanish made 800 Ibs, seed 1100. 
(P. P. 8. 

Darer Co—Some report of rot in 





sheds, but generally the cure is giving 
satisfaction. A few sales reported, 
Dutch bringing 7@8c p Ib and seed 8@ 
Some crops already cured. This 
section is noted for being thickly set- 
tled with farmers, who have 10 to 40-a 
farms and depend upon tobacco as 
their money crop.—[{N. W. C., Arcanum. 


with a very favorable season and weil 
finished leaf. Farmers still have about 
200,000 Ibs of tobacco for sale. Those 
who can afford to hold onto their crops 
will do so in the hope of better prices. 
However, any reasonable offers will 
find the majority ready to cut loose. 
Here is an opportunity for buyers to 


$e. 


pick up some very good leaf.—'W. E. FLORIDA 
S., Decatur Co. 3 
OHIO GapsDEN Co—Only a few crops of 
. shade tobacco remain in growers’ 
MONTGOMERY Co—Tobacco crop show- hands. These farmers are now packing 


ing up of fair to good quality, and their crops and looking for good prices. 
somewhat better than last yr. Leaf The shade tobacco crop was fully 20% 
curing nicely to date. Some talk of larger than last yr. Cure is as fine as 
sales being made at 8@10c p lb. It is I ever saw.—[D. A. Shaw. 





BE COOD TO YOUR FEE 


Keep them we and warm by wearing 
e genuine 


Buckskin Brand 


(Not Made by a Trust) 
Rubber Boots and Shoes 


They'll outwear any pair you ever bought—because 
they’re honestly made of pure, new rubber, guar- 
anteed free from cheap adulterations. Don’t be 
imposed apes by shoddy goods. Get the Genuine 
Buckskin Rubber—the boots and shoes with honest 
wearinthem. They cost but little more than the 
“cheap” kind, because we sell direct from our fac- 
tory to retailers by catalog—no traveling men. 

If your dealer does not handle the genuine Buck- 

skin, send to us direct. We have a special pro 

tion for frst inquiry from each neighborhood, 
Send to-day for Free Beokiet. 


Banner Rubber Co. 
270 Bittner St. f 
St. Louis, 




















6% Ohio Shredder Blades 


(Patent Applied for) 
make efficient shredders out of ““Ohio’’ Feed and Ensilage 
Cutters. The New Shredder i 4 hio”’ 








: de is the regular 
knife with solid integrally projecting bits which cut and 
tear corn stalks into a nicely shredded condition, as shown 
inthe picture. It makes corn-hay of the fodder. 
Shredder Blades are interchangeable with knives on all 
sizes “Ohio” Cutters. They successfully reduce fodder to 
the proper condition and do not pulverize the leaves like 
other styles, They shred with the same power, speed and 
capacityas “Ohio” Cutters, and either the Chain or Blower 
Elevators handle the shredded corn perfectly. 
to 700 revolutions. Power, 2 Horse Tread up to 12 bh. p. 
Engine according to size. Let us send the 1904 catalogue 
of “Ohio” Cutters and Shredders. ‘Modern Silage 
Methods” 10c, coin or stamps. Manufactured by 
THE SILVER MFG. CO., Salem, Ohio. “*tebtished 1854. 
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WRITE TO-DAY 
DON’T DELAY 


—- 


A SAFE INVESTMENT 


in connection with our own business, that ap- 
peals to those who want to ¢combine entire 
safety to principal with a fair rate of interest. 
It is not a speculation. Backed by many years 
of uninterrupted success and dividen 


* 
The Financial Proposition 

Six per cent dividends, payable 3 per cent in 
January, 3 per cent in July. 

Preferred as to both dividends and assets, 

Ranks first for safety and stability. 

Widely held among conservative inves 

Most popular among those who know most 
about ‘t, 

Safe, and pays nearly twice as much as sav- 
ings banka. 

A security for wife, child, trustees, ete, 

If this matter appeals to you, fall particulars 
will be mailed npon request, which should state 
the amount that may possibly be available for 
this purpose. Not less than $12 nor more than 
$1200 accepted from any one investor, since our 
desire f* to interest the many, rather than the 
few. Address 

HERBERT MYRICK, 
President and Editor, Orange Judd Co» See OUR GUARANTEE of 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. | 


|| ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 




















“STAR’’ Cuaranteed 10 Year ROOFING. 
THE BIG **u. S.’’ Spring Steel Farm FENCE. 

M 0 N EY S$ AVERS “DEPENDABLE’’ VEHICLES & HARNESS. 
*““WINNER’’ WINDMILLS, PUMPS & PIPE. 

HARVESTING 

STORING 

MARKETING 
By F, A. WAUGH. to the 
Fruit. 
Tonk ohana Sn Se i 80 dnc a 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, etc, etc. The 
important subjects of the trait packane and cold 
to be without this most valnable book, eet, 
5x7 inches, 20 pages. Cloth. Price postpaid..$L! 


“*IROWN”’ Barn & Roof PAINTS. 
Sold direct to you from factory at wholesale prices. Write as to-day for eatalog, the lowest 
A Practical Guide 
jects covered are the fruit market, t picking, 
storage «sre especially well «&@ 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Supplies You Often Need and Should Know About 
“UPON HONOR’’ CALVANIZED TANKS. 
“AMERICAN”’ Universal FARM CART. 
prices ever heard of, our astonishing offer and guarantee. Address 
Y. CARROLL WORKS, “‘Station D,”’ Chicago, III. 
Picking, Storing, Shipping, and Marketing of 
While there are many books on the growing of 
sorting and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, 
canning, statistics of the fruit trade, 
treated. No progressive fruit grower, w 
ing froit on a large or a small scale, can afford 
Fe sas Sadie liege, T. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 











L..aTEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
@TANI-ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 

a “Wheat Corn | Oats 
ash or spot Ta aie tee 1% 

-* PO") 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 

Chicago..... 1.17 32 3 

New York... 1.19 

Boston......6| — 

Toledo.,,,....!1.17 

St Louis...../1.17 

Min'p'lis.,,.j1.14 B4ty 

Liverpool, ..|1.09 {| — 








At Chicago, the wheat market has 
been dominated largely by weather con- 
ditions, these much of the time favor- 
ible to operations in the northern part 
of the spring wheat territory. The 
grain movement toward primary points 


Was large, and, while the quality wus 
Variable, the liberal tonnage had its 
effect in trade circles. Stocks showed 


considerable accumulations at some of 
the leading points and the market 
tended to weukness much of the time. 
Prices were maintiined well above the 
dollar mark, however. Cash lots of the 
contract grade sold at $1.09@1.12 p 
bu; Dec 1.10@1.13, 

With a wheat crop of only moderat+# 
proportions everywhere conceded, much 
interest surrounds the export trade in 


Wheat and flour. So great an author- 
ity in the English grain trade as the 


Liverpool Corn Trade News believes 
that the exportable surplus of wheat in 
the U S between now and next July 


will prove the smallest in years. If 
the European demand for American 
flour was what it ought to be this 


would have a telling effect upon prices. 
Unfortunately the export trade in flour 
is disappointingly small. The North- 
Western Miller goes so fur as to inti- 
Mitte strongly that the foreign markets 
for both wheat and flour, especially the 
last named, have been permanently im- 
paired, and charges the transportation 
interests with discriminating so sharp!v 
in freight rates against flour as to be 
responsible for this condition. Mill 
feeds are lower and active, with a lib- 
eral movement in the northwest. 

Offerings of new corn to arrive in Dec 
have shown considerable increase, while 
the cash market for old corn was quiet 
at current prices. Farmers in the corn 
belt were greatly favored by#frosts hold- 
ing off, every day meaning material im- 
provement in belated corn. Operators 
were inclined to raise their estimates 
of the ultimate yield and with the mild 
Weather continuing into the opening of 
Oct, the feeling much of the time was 
one of weakness. Prices sagged some- 
whit, vet continue well above the av- 
erage for this time of year. Quotations 
at 50e and better for No 2 corn appear 
high compared with figures as low as 
s2c on Oct 1, 799, and away down to 23 
@25c in '$6, a season when the crop was 
approximately 2,300,000,000 bus. In Sept 
of that yeur No 2 cash corn sold in Chi- 
cago as low as 19c. Recent transactions 
Were on the basis of 51@53c p bu for 
No 2 in store. 

The oats market has shown consid- 
eruble weakness, prices at the lowest 
figures on the crop, the standard grade 
bringing slightly under 30c p bu; Dec 
s0lyce, May 325¢c, before there was any 
fractional recovery. The market is 
poorly supported, lower in sympathy 
with other cereals. The visible supply 
is increasing steadily, making a very 


large total, and thrice that of a year 
igo. The cash demand was fair and 


always exclusively on domestic account 
with exports insignificant. 

itye receipts continue small and the 
market was weak and firm by turns. 
fiterest Slick, the few car lotsecoming 
on sale at about Tie p bu for No 2 in 
store and 77@78e for car lots to go to 


store. No new developments in the 
miurket, 

After the marked weakness in the 
barley trade early last week under 


heavy offerings a steadier tone was de- 
veloped. Trade as a whole fairly ac- 
tive, but demand not urgent. Good, 
choice malting barley 52@54c p bu; fan- 
cy 51@53e p bu, and low grades 35@38c. 

Timothy seed offerings have shown 
some increase, giving buyers the ad- 
vantage. Prices yielded slightly to the 
basis of $2.70@2.75 p 100 lbs for contract 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the l.and’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 








THE LATEST 





prime. Clover seed a little steadier, 
with prime quality salable around 12¢ 
p Ib. 

At New York. export corn being tak- 
en at S7@57tece p bu, elevator mixed 
quoted at why Chops 24@ 24.50 p ton, 
mixed outs 344.@35lec, p bu, clipped 
white 3S6a39¢, rye 80c, barley, feeding 
29c, anulting 49@58c, malt 683@73c, No 2 
red Wheat $1.16%c in elevators, 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTA S FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED ITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
Cattle Hogs |; Sheep 


Per 100 lbs sce , 
1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1993 |1904, 1903 





Chicago..... 36.55 |$6.00 |86.15 1$6.r0 1$4.35 $4.25 
New York.. 5.85 | 5.60 6.40 6.60 | 4.50 4.00 
Buffalo......| 5 6.25 | 6.45 | 4.50) 4.25 
Kansas City 5.90 | 6.05 | 3.90) 3.75 
Pittsburg. 6.25 | 6.60 | 4.50] 4.15 














At Chicago, better competition for 
high-grade corn-fed proved the 
prices went as 
proportion of finished 
i ; moderate 


steers 





ruje, ined u result 
high as $6.50. The 

beeves among eit 
to light, however, which accounted 
in part for the advance. Rough beeves, 
including exhibited little if 


tVal Was 


grassers, 


iuny improvement. Straight rangers 
With quality and weight brought 4@4.50, 

Heavy calves inclined to dullness, 
While tasty light veals were stronger, 
It took a tery select grade of export 
bulls to fetch $4. Bologna bulls and 
cows plentiful. Cutters enjoyed a fair 
outlet, but canners were slower and 
generally weaker. Country buyers 
fought shy of light weight feeding 
steers, and such cattle sold at veritable 
bargain prices, if previous quotations 


for the year be taken as a criterion. 
Indeed, it will take disastrous fat cat- 
tle markets the coming winter to make 
au general loss on some of the 2.25@2.65 





feeders now changing hands. Large 
boned feeders sold up to 3.50@3.90. 
Packers set out to pull down hog 


prices and succeeded in causing the ad- 
vance noted in these columns last week 


to be about wiped out. Slaughterers 
allege that live hogs and_ provision 
prices are not equitable from their 
standpoint. However, sellers resisted 


the bearish movement, and in this were 
aided to a great extent by moderate 
receipts. These prevented a_ greater 
break in prices. Tops were at $6.15 and 
bulk of sales 5.70@5.90. ; 

A. lively export demand infused life 
into che sheep trade. This was supple- 
mented by a keen demand for feeders. 
Best fat lambs moved at $5@5.85, export 
wethers 4@4.35, ewes 8.25@4, hucks 2.50 
@3, feeding lambs 4@4.75, yearlings 3.50 
@3.90, wethers 3.40@3.70, breeding bucks 


9 50@3. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODT'CE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock, From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and com on charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is us ired, 
Beans. 

At New York, holders take a firm 

view of pea beans, asking $1.70@1.80 


p bu, marrows bring 2.50@2.86, red kid- 
ney 2.50@2.90, yellow eye 2.70@2.75, lima 


2.75@2.80. Receipts at N Y from Jan 
1 up to the latter part of Sept show 
an increase of 20,347 pkgs over ’03. 


Dressed Meats. 

At New York, heavy veals were slow 
and prices had to be shaded., Prime 
lights held about steady, commanding 
10@1le p lb. Heavies brought 6@8c, 
{@ic, light hogs 8%@94c, me- 
844a8%e. 


Dried Fruits. 


are bringing 12%ec 


’ 


dium 


Evaporating apples 
p bu in Wayne N Y, but dealers 
are talking of «a drop in prices to 8e 
if crop conditions continue bright. Re- 
ports tell of heavy sales of evap apples, 
Oct delivery at 4!2c p lb f 0 b, and later 
delivery at 4c, 

At New York, small fruits firm, rasp- 


Co, 


berries bringing 19@20c p lb, huckle- 
berries 13@13%c, blackberries 6@6%%c, 


cherries 1213@13t2c. Apples quiet for 











MARKETS 


spot; futures iabuut steudy, fall and 
Winter delivery selling at 44%4@4%c p Ib. 


Eggs. 

It is claimed that the egg movement 
out of refrigerators is confined mostly 
to dealers who are handling the stock 
on their own account. In other words, 
withdrawals have been on limited scale, 
no wholesale movement of consequence 
being noted. 

At New York, ac- 


inferior grades 


cumulating und this gives a sluggish 
tone to trade. Fine candled westerns 


21@22%ec p doz, nearby fcy 25@30c. 

At Chicago, there is a wide range in 
prices owing to irregularity in quality 
of receipts. Selected eggs continued to 





sell on a p doz basis, firsts l&e. 
Fresh Fruits. 

Peach crop proved fair and _ best 

grades returned growers $1 p_ bu. 


crabapples sell at low 
Trumbull Co, 


Apples average 
prices.—[Correspondent 
Oo. 

Will have a 80% cranberry output in 
this section the present year. Frosts 
Jast month took whole crops.—[J. T. I., 
Atlantic Co, N J. 

Recent heavy rains, it is 
cut down the Tokay grape 
about 235%. 

At New York, 
supply and show 


alleged, will 
crop of Cal 
quinces in moderate 
Strength; prices $2.75 


@3.25 p bbl, Bartlett pears 2@4, other 
varieties 1@3.50, plums 20@50c p S-lb 
bskt, peaches 50¢@1.25 p carrier, grapes 
50c@1.10, cranberries 4.50@5.50 ~~. bbl, 


muskmelons 50c@1.75 p cra, watermel- 


ons 100@250 p carload. 
Hay and Straw. 
For the § wks ending Sept 25, hay 


receipts at N Yowere 91,500 tons, against 
93,900 in "03 and 82,500 in ‘02. Average 
prices for the ‘04 period were $18.16 p 
ton, for ‘03 21.17, and for ’02 20.33. 

Sales of about 10,000 tons of Canadian 


hay for shipment to Newfoundland are 
reported. Prices $9@9.50 for best tim- 
othy. Freight and duty amount to $8 


p ton. Newfoundland suffered from a 
long drouth last summer and will need 


large quantities of hay the next 6 to 8 
mos. 
At New York, fey grades bring full 


prices; lower Kinds weak. Best timothy 

80@85c p 100 Ibs, clover 45@50c, salt 50@ 

bdc, rye straw 75@90c, oat d0@dic. 
Mill Feeds. 

Western N,Y cattle feeders say never 
in recent years have mill feeds ruled 
so uniformly high all through a season 
ef flush grass as the present. Bulk 
bran is holding around $20 p ton. 

At New York, spring bran easier, he- 
ing obtainable at $19.50@20.50 p 1 
city bran 21@21.50. Red 
middlings 23@ 23.50. 

Nuts. 

At New York, chestnuts bring $3@6 p 
bu, hickorynuts 1@1.25,, peanuts 51.@ 
T¥%c p Jb. In many parts of N E 
chestnut crop this seuson is the largest 








dog 


for many years. 
Onions. 

Onions late ripening; size large but 
some complaint miade of keeping qual- 
ity. Whites have been marketed freel 
at $2@4 p bbl. Reds and vellows a 
selling at 2@2.25. Compared with for- 


mer yrs, there will be few onions store: 
in this section the coming winter fA. 


P. W., Fairfield, Ct. 


At New York, firmness pervades thi 
market for white onions; prices $245 
p bbl, pickle 3@6. Red dull at 1.50@ 
1.75, yellows 1L75@2. 

Poultry. 

Turkey crop about 25° short; geese 
plentiful. Farmers are holding the 
old hens back in view of high price- 
for eggs.—[Correspondent, Logan Co, 0. 

At New York, dressed stock cleans 
up freely but prices show no better- 


ment. Spring turkeys 18@2isec p lb d 
hens 18@1ic, chickens 12@18c, fowls 124 
121%4c¢, spring ducks 15@1l6c, geese iG 


lic, squabs $1.50@2.50 p doz. Live chick- 
ens 11@12%.c p lb, 

At Chicago, but little change to the 
market, supplies running ample for all 
requirements. Turkeys 11@12c plbl w, 
young turkeys 3@lic, fowls 10%a¢, 
roosters 7@8c, ducks 10@1014c, geese $5 


roosters $c. 
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wenoveo U.S, SEPARATORS 


HAVE LOW SUPPLY CAN 
AND MAKE MORE MONEY 


by setting more cream 
Hold World's Record 


fur clean skimmin 


SAVE MORE NMONEY 


by wearing longer and costing less for 
repairs than others, therefore are the 


|} = MOST PROFITABLE TO BUY 


” 
‘SN Handsome illustrated catalogue free for the asking 


‘Woe have transfer houses at many different points thus 


insuring prompt delivery to any section 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 














REWARD 


for any case of colic, curb, 
splints, contracted or knotted 
cords, recent shoe boils, splints 
or callous that cannot be per- 
manently and positively cured, 
if directions are followed, by 











Scratches, Grease He 
Shoulders, Bruises, Wire Cuts, C 
Pp ja, Di Chated 





por, c 
-xpress Co., Chicago Fire Department 
American Worm Powders never fail. 


endorsed by Adams 
@nd others. Tuttle 







Tuttle's Family Elixie stops the pains and aches of mankind 
Instantly. Our 100-page book, “Veterinary Experience” free. 
Tuttle’s Elixir Co., 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of all other Elixirs. Tuttle's is the only genuine 
Avoid all blisters; they are only temporary relief. 









anteed. Sell 20 packages of BLU 


postpaid, We trust you with BL 
j 000 


LUINE MEG, CO, 143 Mull 
_ CONCORD JUNCTION, 


WATCH & CHAIN FREE 


Watch is American movement, latest style, 
nickel-plated, 16 size, very thin and quar. 
_” 


at 10 cents each, return the money, We 
send Watch, Chain and Charm at once, 
UINE. 
Watches and other premiums 


treet, 


The National has been especially desi 










Box i20. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





National Reversible 
Sulky Plow 


ed to 
meet the wants of all farm- 
ers, and succeeds not only 


Send for upon level farms, but 
Catalogue equally adapted | t 

+ stony, rough sidebill 
It’s Free farms. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Too! Co. 
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@7 p doz. Iced fowls firm at 10%@11%c 
lb, springs 11@I1)%ee. 

Vegetables. 
Advices from Ontario Co, N Y, in> 
a good crop of early cabbage. 


} 


ite 


. sales noted at $4 p ton but most 
ners prefer to hold. 

New York produce merchants quote 
' ie, good colored, dry spear and 
peppermint at 64%.@7%c p Ib. They pre- 
f hipments well cased. 

vers more anxious for onions than 
ere at this time last year. They 
now offering 50c p bu for sound 
k fo b.—[T. P., Racine Co, Wis. 
d peppermint very deficient in oil; 
I ns distillers are looking for a crop 
of 25,000 to 30,000 lbs this season. Buy- 
; from N Y offered $3.75 p Ib but 
wers want at least 4 for their oil. 
S. S., Wayne Co, N Y. 
ices from Madison Co, N Y, say 
elery crop promises to be a record 
er. 
reported in trade circles that 
N nners are buying sweet corn in 
uth and west. The Sept frost so 
1 tl N Y output that packers 


to fill atl 

G ong is advancing. At New York, 

‘ 1 and northern brings $7@7.75 p 

laimed by dealers that high 

} for ginseng are causing it to be 

du oo rapidly, thus reducing supplies 

in e of growing attention given the 
j stry. 


1 to 1 unabl orders. 


advices say the cauliflower 

of Long Island is beginning to 

sl ot I'nless checked this may cut 
dc the yield. 

At New York, sweet potatoes easier; 

( tions $1@2 p bbl, brussels sprouts 

( p qt, turnips 50@58c p bbl, Hub- 

I squash 75c@1, spinach 75c@1.25, 

I green 25@7bc, pars- 

141.25, pumpkins 50@iic, lettuce 

40) i, kale 25@50c, egg plants 75¢@1.25, 

| p doz, pickles 1.50@2.50 p 


peppers 50c@1, 


vy 25@50c 


bu, cukes 1@2.50 p bbl, cauliflower 1@ 
; citron 50@75c, carrots 75c@1.25, 
b 1@1.25, cabbage, Dutch 2@3 p 100, 
s yy and red 2.50@4, lima beans 60c 
l bag 
Wool. 

n tive demand and fully sus- 
1 1 prices continue features of the 
The Atlantic seaboard quotes 

\ shed wools at 20@28c p Ib. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York joston Chicago 
1904 ..20%@21 ec 214%2@22 c¢ 20 ¢ 
] 2h @21%c 22 @22%c 204ec 
1902 ..22 @22%c 23 @223%c 21%@22 c 


Prices on @ 
t ] 
ultaneously 
Present butte 


iry products show a ma- 
butter and cheese sim- 
putting on about Ic p Ib. 
r prices will justify with- 


advance 


( Is from storage. Should the lat- 
t prove of amplitude, there is danger 
‘ the advance not being sustained. 
Otherwise the situation looks clear for 
sellers, 

\ movement is on foot with a view 
of repealing the law imposing a 10c tax 
‘ olored oleomargarine. The law was 
] d in ’02, and since then oleo pro- 
( tion has fallen off, leaving a broader 
ficld for pure butter. 


Contracts between farmers and con- 
( sed milk concerns in the Elgin (II) 
district are as follows: For Oct milk 
$1.20 p 100 Ibs, Nov 1.40, Dec and Jan 
1.50, Feb 1.40, March 1.30. Average 1.40. 

\t New York, considerable activity 

the market, although this is for the 
most part on emy. Extras sell at 20% 

le p Ib, dairy 16@19c, western fac- 
tory 13@14c. 

At Boston, fine grades command 
better prices, while medium to infe- 
rior grades are but little changed. Ex- 

1 emy 21%4@22c p Ib, dairy 19@20c, 
packing 13c. 

New York—At Albany, emy tubs 21@ 

> p lb, prints dairy 


22@23c, 19@20c.— 


Svracuse, tubs: 20@2lc, prints 21@ 
dairy 20c.—At Rochester, Elgin 22 
3c, emy 21 
Marylerd—At Baltimore, cmy prints 
“2@23c p lb. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, emy 
tubs 15@16c p Ib, prints 23c.—At Pitts- 
burg, Elgin 22@2314c, emy 20@2l1c, dairy 
16@17c. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, cmy 21@21%c p 
lb, dairy 1644@17c.——At Cincinnati, cmy 





‘THE LATEST MARKETS 


20@22c, dairy 13c.—At Columbus, tubs 
2lc, prints 22c, dairy 10@1é6c. 

At Chicago, prime cmy in moderate 
supply, readily commanding 20c p Ib, 
renovated 15@16c, ladles 12@l3c, dairy 
15@1lic, packing 11@12c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The long continued firm undertone to 
country cheese markets has at last pre- 
vailed against the bearish opposition at 


the larger centers and a general ad- 
vance in prices is noted. Doubtless 
some of the courageous ones who 


picked up cheese when it was selling 
nround 6 and 7c in the summer months 
are now congratulating themselves. It 
is significant that cheese receipts at N 
Y from May 1 to Oct 1 were nearly 100,- 
000 bxs short of 03. 

At New York, market displays con- 
siderable firmness on top of the re- 
cent advance. Full cream commands 
9%@l10%c p Ib. 

At Boston, prices advanced in sym- 
pathy with gains elsewhere. Supplies 
liberal, however. Extra N Y twins 10% 
@10%c p Ib, westerns 912@10c. 

At Chicago, orders sufficiently large 
to absorb current offerings with ease, 
Full cream cheddars 10@10%c p Ib. 
Deisies 104% @10%c, twins 9144@10c. 


Fine Potato Prospects Being Reduced. 





The very flattering potato outlook is 
being marked to some extent by frost, 
blight and rot. While many reports 
from principal producing states still 
indicate a larger yield, there is consid- 
erable complaint of the crop receiving 
serious setbacks from the causes men- 
tioned above. 

From western N Y comes a most gen- 
eral complaint of blight which is being 
followed by rot. Much depends on the 
weather between now and Nov l. If it 
is cool and dry the general spread of 
rot may be prevented and a larger crop 
harvested than the present outlook in- 
dicates. Digging is now active in the 
important northern and western potato 
states. 

In several of the more prominent po- 
tato counties of O the yield is running 
larger than last year. Pennsylvania 
reports are flattering save in a few 
counties where rot is spreading. In 
western states such as Mich, Wis and 
Minn, frost and rot damage is com- 
plained of. So far the Me crop has 
proved comparatively immune to rave 
ages of rot. 


Local shipping prices show a wide 
range according to locality and are 
somewhat lower than a year ago. In 


New York, farmers are receiving 30@ 
5de p bu f o b, O 30@40c, Pa 30@650c, 
Wis 23@28c, Mich 25@30c, Kan 30@365c. 
In N E 30@35c is near the average. The 
opening of Oct ‘03 country prices at 
loading stations of Mich were 35@50c p 


bu, Minn 35@47c, Wis 35@45c, Ill and 
Ind 40@50c, O 40@60c. The following 


excerpts throw light on the local potato 
situation in western districts: 

Very little rot has developed in the 
Maine potato crop to date, and many 
sections report a heavy yield. Frost 
hurt a few fields. Potatoes are moving 
out at $1 p bbl f o b. 

Bucks, Pike and Erie counties, Pa, 
report rot in potatoes as most serious, 
Generally, other sections tell of an av- 
erage to large harvest. - 

Rot and blight in early potatoes in 
Wayne Co, N Y, according to reports 
from growers. Some dealers estimate 
merchantable crop not over 60% of av- 
erage. Prices 35c p bu. 

Growers offered $0c p bbl for new 
potatoes; part will hold. Crop large, 
but inclined to be coarse; less blight 
than usual.—{H. N. D., Washington 
Co, N Y. 

Rot is cutting down potato prospects 
greatiy; fear 1-3 to % of some crops 
spoiled. Bids made at 30c p bu.—({W. 
H. P., Franklin Co, N Y. 

Poor potato crop; lots of blight. 
Prices 40@50c p bu.—{H. H. G., Mon- 
roe Co, N Y. 

Some frost damage, but potatoes 
twice as heavy as the '03 yield. Prices 
s5c.—[A. N. B., Lake Co, O. 

Potato rot has gradually increased in 
the province of Ontario, Can, the past 
3 or 4 yrs. Rot this season is more 
prevalent than usual, and the impres- 
sion prevails that the yield will be 


much below the average. The acreage 
for ’04 is 133,100, a decrease of 5000 from 
03. 

Harvest shews 200 bus potatoes p a, 
compared with 100 last year. Two- 
thirds crop sold. Quotations 50c p bu. 
[E. W. F., Suffolk Co, N Y. 

Potatoes making 180 bus p a, against 
150 in ’03. Considerable rot has devel- 
oped since digging.—[H. H. L., Lancas- 
ter Co, Pa. 

Offered 60c p bu for new potatoes: 
farmers selling. Yield much better than 
’03.—[C. H., Hamilton Co, 0. 

Will get 50 bus more potatoes to the 
acre than last year. Growers offered 
i0e p bu, but are holding out for high 
prices.—[{J. 8. S., Lehigh Co, Pa. 

Potatoes falling far below yield of 
last year by reason of blight. Current 
prices 55¢c p bu.—[{P. B., Onondaga Co, 
N YF. 

Believe the western N Y 
has been damaged 20@30% 


potato crop 
by blight. 
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That is, early prospects have been cut 
down that much. Local markets 
strengthened of late by reason of the 
advent of blight. No shipping prices 
yet.—_(C. W. B., Ontario Co, N Y ~ 

Quality of this year’s potato crop is 
about on a par with '03. The yield will 
iverage 150 bus to the acre, Prices 
offered farmers are 32@35c p bu. Not 


all farmers are selling, some holding for 


higher prices.—[B. G., Wayne Co, O. 


Shipments of potatoes out of Aroos- 
took county, Me, this fall show a con- 
siderable increase over a year 
During Sept now closed the Bangor and 
Aroostook railroad shipped over its line 
167,145 bbls potatoes. During the cor- 
responding month in ‘03 the total ship- 
ments were 130,320 bbls. 

At New York,.no change in prices; 
demand fair and supplies large. Long 
Island $1.50@1.87 p 180 Ibs, state 1.35@ 
1.65. 


ago. 


——2 








HAVE YOU COWS? 





If soa 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Will save you $10.- per cow every year 


over any skimming method and $65.- per 


cow over any other centrifugal separator, 
and give far better satisfaction in every way. 


A De Laval catalogue to be had for the 


asking tells the whole story. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
General Offices : 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


& Canat Sre., 
CHICAGO. 
218 Fueerr Srreer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

tt Drumm &r., 


o& 
GAN FRANCISCO. 


128 Youvace © 
MONTREAL. 
76 & 77 Yor« Srnrcer, 
TORONTO. 
248 McDermot Av 
WINNIPEG. 

















KILLS PAIN 
QUICKER THAN 
ANYTHING 
INTHE WORLD 


SLOANS LINIMENT 


FOR MAN OR BEAST 
Penetrating: Kills Germs | 


ALL DEALERS 
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The War’s Uncertainties. 


310 


Gen Stoessel's plucky force at Port 
Arthur has assumed the offensive and 
has mude desperate attempts to retake 
their lost positions, especially Ft 
Kuropatkin, which controls the water 
supply of the citadel. Recent fighting 
has been attended with frightful losses 
on both sides, 

Newly mounted Japanese heavy guns 
are reported to now commiund the har- 
bor at Port Arthur and it is believed 
ihe fleet must emerge and fight or be 
destroyed at their anchorage. 

The Japs are building permanent for- 
tifications outside of Port Arthur, af- 
fording the troops excellent shelter and 
to starve out the 


they are prepared 
garrison by a winter siege if the for- 
tress cannot be taken by assault. 

Gen Kuropatkin is concentrating his 


greeat army at Tie-Ling, north of Muk- 
den and it is probable that he will re- 
from the sacred city without giv- 
ing battle. Tie-Ling is a strongly for- 
tified mountain puss where the Rus- 
sians will be able to make a more stub- 
born resistance than at Mukden. 

New conscription regulations hive 
heen gazetted in Japan which will aug- 
ment her fighting force by about 200,- 
coo men, 

Prince Mirsky, the new Russian min- 
ister of the interior, has taken office 
and a clean sweep of the old von Plehve 
regime is looked for. Under the new 
minister the department of police will 
be divorced from the interior and an 
independent office created. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Pres Roosevelt’s suggestion to the 
world’s powers for a second place con- 
Terence at The Hague meets the ap- 
proval of Great Britain and Germany, 
but they raise the objection that it 
would not be practical to hold the ses- 
sion until peace has been concluded in 
the far east. Ali the powers agree that 
many issues have arisen from the Rus- 
so-Japaunese war which should prop- 
erly be tuken up at The Hague. Among 
the questions to be determined are 
those of wireless telegraphy, the exact 
definition of contraband and the right 
ot belligerent warships to search neu- 
tral vessels on the high seas, 


treat 











United States Senator George Frisbie 
Hoar of Miussachusetts, foremost citizen 
und one of the strongest figures in the 
republican party for 30 years, has 
passed away after a lingering illness 
at his home in Worcester, aged 78. 


Senator Hoar served in the lower 
nouse of congress from 1869 to 1877 


when he was elected to the sen:te, 
where he was serving his fifth term at 
the time of his death. 

Fewer potatoes than last year; more 
ret. Offers 40¢ p bu.—[S. J. S., Ontario 
Ca. &. 





Judge Parker accepts Pres Roose- 
velt's challenge on the pension issue 
uud declares that if elected he will 
revoke the executive pension order and 
seek to accomplish the desired results 
through legislation by congress. 





The city of Tuinidad, Col, and the 
valley of the Las Animas river has 
been devastated by a flood, caused by 
excessive rains culminating in a cloud 


burst. All the bridges in the city were 
swept away and the loss to property 
is, estimated at $1,000,000. No lives 


were lost. 





Three hundred survivors of the Gen 
Slocum disaster have formally de- 
ieunced the report of the steamboat 
inspectors in placing the blame solely 
on the crew. They declare that the 
responsibility rests upon the inspectors 
und the officers of the company and 
they have appealed to the president to 
support the justice of their claims. 





The effect of the labor war in Color- 
clo is shown in the shrinkage of gold 
and silver outputs of the United States 
for the calendar year of 1903. The gold 
output is $6,490.000 less than the pre- 
vious year, and 1,200,000 less ounces of 
silver were mined. 





Gen Rafael Reyes, now president of 
Columbia, in his report to his govern- 
ment of his fruitless mission to the 
United States in an attempt to modify 





NEWS--MARKETS 


the action of the American government 
in regard to Colombian interests in 
Panama, severely arraigns the repre- 
sentatives of the Colombian govern- 
ment and to their obstinacy he attrib- 
utes the loss of the canal. 


Sir William Harcourt, the famous 
British liberal leader, is dead at Lon- 
don. Until his retirement from politics 
last February, he had been for years 
the leading figure in the house of com- 
mons, 

One of the most remarkable grain 
shipments on record is how under way 
in the northwest, Three million bush- 
els of Pacific coust wheat is being 


shipped by rail to Duluth, Minn, thence 
to New York state by way of 
the great 


millers 
lakes, 


(Chief Engineer John F,. Wallace of 


the Panama canal commission has just 
returned from the isthumus and re- 
ports discoveries on the canal site 
which will greatly simplify the engi- 


neering problems and at a great saving 
of labor. It has been found feasible 
to divert the waters of the Chagres 
river from the Carribean slope to the 
Pacific side of the isthmus, and it is 
estimated that this will save fully $20,- 
100,000 in the construction of locks, 


The mighty Baltic of the White Star 
fleet arrived in New York last week 
carrying 3544 passengers, the record for 
trans-Atlantic transportation, 


The Canadian parliament has been 
dissolved and the general election will 
take place November 3. The leading 


issue of the campaign will be the trans. 
continental railway which has had the 
suppert of the Laurier government. 


progress is being made 


Remarkable 


in the prosecution of naturalization 
frauds in New York city. Last week 
260 alleged offenders were arraigned 
and 148 indictments were found against 
them. 

The Congo reform association has 


Roosevelt to put an 
end to Belgian misrule in the Free 
State. The petition contends that as 
America Was the first to give the Free 
State an international status it is best 
fitted to end the abuses of government 
which now exist there, 


appealed to Pres 





Recent discoveries of large bodies of 
sulphide ore near Leadville, Col, prom- 
ise to restore the old prestige of the 
district. 

At a cost of $500.000 the Green river 
in 3ureau and Henry counties, IIl, 
will be dredged and deepened, making 
32,000 acres of land available for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Mrs Helen M. Parker, until her 
death vice-president of the woman’s 
branch of the society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals, left $11,000 
for the erection of drinking fountains 
for horses and dogs in Philadelphia. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





| What Sulphur Does 


| For the Human Body in Heaith and 


The past 5 yrs South Australia has 
shipped 225,000 bxs of apples to the U K, 


of which 90,000 bxs were exported the Disease 

season just closed. Tasmania shipped The eer f ’ “i on ne 
5,580,000 bxs for the S-yr period, ac- | pet TREO OF Sires weet Seas, £1 
cording to consular reports. Freight | ™@?yY of us the early days when ou 


rates have cheapened of late years | mothers and grandmothers gave us ou 
< < La 4 — « “J als. 





| daily dose of sulphur and molasses 
Apples are sv cheap in Me this yr| every spring and fall. 
that some packers are hesitating It was the universal spring and 
whether to can them. One of the big- | “plood purifier.” tonic and cure-all, and 
gest Me operators states the most/ mind you, this old-fashioned remedy 
money he ever made on canned apples} was not without merit. 
vas in a cheap season. Barreled stock The idea was good, but the remedy 
started then at 30c but later advanced Was crude und unpalatable, and a large 
sharply. quantity had to be taken to get any 
Apple exports from the UT S and |oeffect. F 
Canada to the U K for the week ended Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
Sept 24 were 96,900 bbls. The corre- | effects of sulphur in a palatable 
sponding time last yr the outgo aggre- | c-entrated form, so that a single grain is 


sated 151,400 Liverpool quotes | 
American fcv $3.50@4.25 p bbl, | 
Hubbardstons 1.90@2.60. 


bbls. 


reds at 


far more effective than a tablespoontul 
of the crude sulphur. 


In recent years, research and experi- 


At Chicago, low grades in too liberal | ment have proven that the best sul- 
supply. Jonathan $2.50@3 p bbl, Kings | phur for medicinal use is that obtained 
1.60@1.75, common mixed 1@1.25, Col | from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and 


) 


fey 1.25@2 p bu. 
A correspondent 


| sold in drug stores under the name of 
in Orleans Co, N Y, | Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They 
general apples are at a| small chocolate coated pellets and con- 
range of sSicG@$l p bbl. Some fcy tain the active medicinal principle of 
Maiden Blush that made 2 p bbl last sulphur in a highly concentrated, effec- 
vear are bringing 1.25 this season. Ad- | tive form. 
vices from other parts of western N Y | Few people are aware of the value of 
tell of apples being sold on the tree at | this form of sulphur in restoring and 
60c p bbl or better. maintaining bodily vigor and health 
This fall the talk is $1 p bbl, with | sulphur acts directly on the liver and 
buyers all the country. A year | excretory organs and purifies and en- 


z : = : ‘ ' riches the I by > prompt elimina- 
ago fvy Baldwins, Kings, Greenings and | ema ym tcviged wo ISS iach stan 


says sales of 


ovel 


Spys were being snapped up in the east Our grandmothers knew thi ; , 
- 4 1ers cnew Ss V I 
at $2@2.25. | : 
: he ant the general deadlock i - | they dosed us with sulphur and n 
; . geners ‘ , ‘on- ’ 
ee seh gnc a lasses every spring and fall, but the 


crudity and impurity of ordinary flo 
(ers of sulphur were often worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare ith 
the modern concentrated preparations 


tracting winter apples, ‘western dealers 
figure as follows: With choice state 
fruit at 60@75¢ vp bbl, on the tree, con- 
tainers 35c, packing, handling, freight, 


ete, 30c, it stunds shippers $1.25@1.30 p : ; : Se alia RET oa se 
bbl. These figures seem low enough of sulphur, of which Stuart's Calcium 


Wafers is undoubtedly the best | 
| most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote 
liver and kidney troubles and cure co 
| stipation and purify the blood in a way 
that often surprises ! 
sician alike. 


Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimeiit- 


compared with last yr, but are accord- 
ing to buyers’ views, 

The ss Loyalist, of Halifax, ‘went | 
ashore last week, and 20,000 bbls of Ca- 
nadian apples en route to the U K were 
reported lost. 

It is reported that an Orleans Co 


patient and 43 


grower sold his 1500-bbl crop at $1.75, | ing with sulphur remedies soon found 
he to furnish containers. Another or- | that the sulphur from Calcium was su- 
chardist turned down an offer of 1.50] perior to any other form. He siys 


“For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from const 
pation or malaria, I have been su 
prised at the results obtained from Stu- 


for his entire crop. Many farmers are 
said to be looking around for storage 
room, preferring to hold their apples 
rather than sacrifice them. 


At New York, fey kinds bring full} art’s Calcium Wafers. In _ patients 
quotations but bulk of offerings sell | suffering from boils and pimples and 
weak. Alexanders $1.75@2.75 p bbl, | even deep-seated carbuncles, I have 


dry up and dis- 
days, leaving the 
Although Stu- 


repeatedly seen them 
appear in four or five 
skin clear and 


Baldwins 1.25@ 
mixed 75¢@1.25, 


1.25@2.75, 
1@1.25, 


Jonathans 
1.50, Greening 


crabs 3@6, smooth, 





At Chicago, prices tending lower. Se- | #rt's Calcium Wafers is a proprieti! 
lected fey varieties bring $1.50@2.50 p | #rticle, and sold by druggists, und te 
bbl, mixed 73¢@1. | that reason tabooed by many phys 

| cians, yet 1 know of nothing so su 
ar | and reliable for constipation, liver and 

The Cyclopedia of Agriculture pub- | kidney troubles and especially in all 
lished by Orange Judd Company is very | forms of skin disease as this remedy. 
conveniently arranged and full of valu- | At any rate people who are tired of 
able suggestions. It cannot fail to be} pills, cathartics and = se-called — bload 
found useful in any farmers’ library.— | “‘purifiers,’’ will find in Stuart's Calciun 

Wafers, a far safer, more palitah! 


[Charles E. Thorne, Director Ohio pa 


ricultural Experiment Station. and effective 


preparation. 











@ complete roofing kit. 


NEED A NEW ROOF >? 


For old or new buildings of any kind use 


PAROID ROOFING 


The roof with quality and durability init. You’ll be surprised at its low cost and 
long life. Any one can appiy it. 
Don’t take an imitation; 
Free Sample and book on “Building Economy.” Established in 1817. 


F. W, BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass., or Monadnock Bldg., Chicano. 
a 














Contains no tar. Slate color. Each roll contains 






get the genuine, Send for 
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lected hardwood. 

hold cattle for dehorning. 

satisfaction in barns of millionaires and of small farmers. 
WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 





Fastens itself open when animal 

J) is out, but swings freely when 

: =~ Jatch isclosed. Opened and closed 

= without removing gloves or mittens. .No 

~ cold steel to touch animal’s neck in winter. 

Keeps cattle clean with most freedom of motion. Blind 

bolted, so cannot get loose in joints. Handsomely finished in se- 

Hung on pins or chains, as desired. Strong enough to 

Safest and most convenient fastening made. Used with 
Catalog and prices free. 

Box 12, MONROE, MICH. 














What Will You Do for Christmas? 

It is high time that Christmas plans 
were laid Doubtless many of you al- 
ready have pretty definite plans as to 
what you will give, and as to how you 
will celebrate the day. Let us know 
about them. What inexpensive but 
pretty gifts which can be made at home 
have you in mind? What novel little 
coneeits and surprises are you thinking 
up? How will you spend the day? Will 
you distribute the gifts at home in a 
1 way? Have you _ originated 
a unique Christmas’ entertainment? 
Christmas is essentially a season of 
loving thought and remembrance. In 
what ways will you strive to bring out 
this expression of the heart? 


novel 


Write us all about your Christmas 
plans—your ideas may help others. No 
matter how small your gift or simple 


your plan, if it embodies anything new 
let us have it. Anything which we can 


print will be paid for. Thus, with little 
or no trouble you can at the same time 
add to your Christmas spending money 


and help others to a merry Christmas. 
Through November and December we 
a “Christmas Corner,” devoted 





will run 
to these suggestions and ideas. For the 
next two months let us make this the 
! t eagerly consulted corner in the 
I Help us make the merriest sort 
( merry Christmas for our big fam- 
ily by contributing promptly to this de- 
purt 1t. Address Christmas Corner, 
this office. 
cvemnapaeladoes 
A Box Lantern. 
E Y. MAHAFFY. 


‘ ntern may be constructed 
f which will delight the boy 
—, girl of the 
a household. A shoe 

~ box or a 5-lb candy 
ox answers nicely 


or 


fcr this purpose. 
Cut out jack-o’- 
lantern faces, ini- 
tials, crescents, 
stars, crosses, 


leaves, fruit or any 
easily shaped fig- 
ure on the bottom, 
two sides and the 
lid, leaving the 
paste tissue paper 











Now 
figure, using as many differ- 
ent colors as possible. 


ends whole. 


over each 


bail or handle by inserting 
ut cord into one end of the box, 
hich will be the top of the lantern, 
et one end of the cord go through 
he pasteboard about an inch from 
one edge of the box, and the other di- 
rectly opposite. Tie each end around 
a small stick or a burnt match to pre- 
vent its slipping up through the hole. 

Pierce two or three air holes in the 
top of the lantern. Melt a little candle 
Wax onto the bottom of the lantern at 
the center and stick a candle in it 
while warm, This will hold it upright. 
The lid is now adjusted and held in 
place by a cord or rubber band. These 
are good substitutes for pumpkin jack- 
o’-lanterns. 


Form a 
st 


Ca 


-— 


Marked Margins. 
ERIE WATERS. 

It came about very simply. It grew 
almost by accident. Its influence ex- 
tended far into the years and left its 
stamp on several lives. Someone lent 
the village doctor a book. It was 
Hiclmes’s Autocrat at the Breakfast 
Table. A few passages were marked, 
and a few notes scribbled on the mar- 
£ ns, 

The doctor, who was a keen thinker, 





paused at these. He would not have 
picked them out, but seeing another's 
selection, he learned something new. 


He, in turn, proceeded to put his ini- 
tials beside paragraphs that pleased 
him, or wrote a few lines of criticism 
or contradiction. He asked permission 
to lend the book toa patient of a philo- 
sophie turn of mind. She in turn added 
another individuality to the pages. 
This was the beginning of a reading 
cirele, though it was never so-called. 
It was the beginning, too, of several 
enduring friendships, founded on a 
Sympathy in intellectual tastes. And 
50, book after hook passed from one 
to another, coming back to the lenders 
enriched beyond belief. Among those 


read and enjoyed were Holmes’s Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast Table and The 
Poet at the Breakfast Table, Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus, 


George Macdonald's 





USEFUL 


HINTS 








The Little Red School House. 
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LEONORA E. MILLER. 





Ah me! How memory paints at will 

The a red school house ‘neath the 
ill; 

The cedar fence, of rails rough-hewn 

Vith moss and lichens thickly strewn; 

The little pond where hands a score 

Sent spreading ripples from the shore; 

The distant Knolls where wild plums 
rrew 

And violets of royal hue! 


works, George Fliot’s Novels and Ham- 
erton’s Intellectual Life. 

It was astonishing how brave the 
rencers became in showing their deep- 
est feelings and aspirations, even those 
who were naturally shy and sensitive. 
Each striving to express himself 
or herself to give utterance to hidden 
thoughts, The markings, therefore, 
were not evidences of vanity, nor the 
cecire to impress others. 

They were finding themselves, these 
earnest folk, for to learn that what one 
thinking is worth saying, adds a 
dignity and purpose to life. A marked 
passage will be remembered, because 
one has paused long enough to fix it 
in the memory. 

There are readers and readers. And 
there is a possibility, though one must 
not assert it positively, that some of 
the best renders, some of the deepest 
thinkers, have lived their lives and read 
their books in country homes. Perhaps 
it is that nature is nearer to them; that 
here they may possess their souls in 
silence, far from many books, far from 
the many trivial interruptions, the 
many little frittering things. But it 
has always been that from the farms 
have come great, writers and thinkers, 
men with strong, vigorous individ- 
uality. 

Yet the solitary student misses the 
contact with other minds to give him 
confidence in himself. This little circle 
was a school in its way, each one 
learning something. Some of the read- 
ers never met; a few were merely sum- 
mer sojourners. Several wished to 
know each other after their silent in- 
troduction, and in one case two women 
formed a lifelong friendship more per- 
fect than most earthly ties. 

In every little hamlet on every coun- 
tryside are lonely souls, longing to talk 
over what interests them most, longing 
to compare notes with others. May 
there be, always, in such a case, some- 
one like the village doctor, to guide 
them to each other, and thus widen and 
brighten many lives. 


——_ 


Rainy Days in the Country. 


A PROTEST FROM A CITY BOARDER. 


Vas 


is 








A rainy day is a positive calamity to 
a party of city people at a country 
ooarding house. 

Country women who keep summer 
boarders are often too sparing in the 
pains they take to provide some mode 
of entertainment for their guests when 
confined indoors. 

It is true that the women can pass 
the time quite contentedly with their 
fancywork, but what are the men to 
do? Reading is well nigh impossible in 
the parlor, where a dozen other people 
prefer to talk, and the average country 
bedroom is not a cheerful place to sit. 
Why not provide amusement that will 
divert both sexes? Fix up a bowling 
alley in one of the long barns. This 
game is not so masculine but tliat 


Deserted now the school house suns, 

While past, the dusty highway runs. 

Here, once, a governor, barefoot then, 

Began his leadership of men. 

A scientist whom men revere 

Was simply “Bill” to all when here. 

Touch not, change not, but leave 
me still, 

The old red 
hill. 


school house "neath the 


ladies can enter into it and derive quite 
a smuch pleasure out of it as the gen- 
tlemen, 

Bean bags and soft balls which do 
not endanger the window panes, will 
keep many of the younger boarders or- 
cupied, while even ping pong still has 
attractions for some. 

Above all let your house contain a 
piano. In these days when a piano can 
be had on easy terms, the organ may 
be replaced by the more pleasing in- 
strument. In a crowd of city boarders 
there is always much good and some- 
times exceptional musical ability, and 
when all are willing to give their tal- 
ents for the amusement of the rest, 
many a stormy evening will pass pleas- 
antly. 


ll 





Flowers for the House. 
SARAH P. E. HAWTHORNE. 





Flowers in the home are one of the | 


powerful influences which make for at- 
tractiveness, for higher thought and 
living. Now is the time to prepare to 
entertain these “gentle friends” through 
the cold weather. 

First, get paper flower pots at 25 
cents per dozen. They are made of 
waterproof fabric, are very light and 
durable, and of a pretty terra cotta 
color. Fill these with tulips. The yel- 
low and white single tulips are fine for 
the house. The little Duc Van Tholes 
will bloom very early: they come in 
violet, orange, rose and more brilliant 
shades. 

Any of the common single tulips are 
good for forcing; but the double varie- 
ties are very uncertain and the sweet- 
scented tulips have also failed with me, 
the buds blighting before opening. Pot 
the tulips and set in a cool, dark place 
till wanted. Bring them up, one by 
one, or more if you wish, water and 
give sun gradually and await develop- 
ments. You have no idea how bright 
and cheery one pot of tulips will make 
a room in cold December. 

For a cool room, one kept just above 
freezing, a whole window full of pe- 
tunias, when once started, if properly 
watered, will give you an abundance 
of bloom. One of the loveliest displays 
of petunias I have ever seen was from 
a large box of these plants kept in a 
chamber over a room with a fire, the 
only heat coming up through a regis- 
ter. The flowers were very large and 
the foliage so green that it seemed as 
if a low temperature agreed with them. 

For a warmer room, a red or white 
swainsona is easier to grow than a 
geranium, thriving in any soil or win- 
dow. It has beantiful fern-like foliage 
for one merit, and it is almost always 
in bloom for another. The blossoms are 
the shape and nearly the size of sweet 


pear, appearing at the axils of the 
leaves. The dark red with white 
blotches is very showy and the pure 


white very pretty. 
For a companion try the giant °~-*et- 
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scented snapdragon. It comes in pure 
white with a lemon-tinged throat, or 
a beautiful creamy yellow. The flower 
stalks resemble the gladiolus and grow 
very tall. Its habit is compact, and it 
is a perpetual bloomer. 

Roman hyacinths are an ever fresh 
delight, with their dainty bells and sweet 
fragrance. No bulbs are easier to force 
or surer to bloom. And then the ferns 
—lay in a store for winter. Our native 
ferns, especially the Christmas fern, 
an evergreen, will thrive with very 
little care. - 








A Nice Way with Plums—This is a 
fine way to can plums. Put the plums 
in the cans, pressing them in so that 
the cans are full. Fill the cans with 
cold water, put the tops on, but not 
too tight, then put the boiler on the 
stove with just enough cold water to 
come to the top of the cans. Put in 
sticks, or a board bored full of holes is 
best, then put the cans in, cover the 
boiler and let boil for two hours. Take 
the cans out, remove the tops and drain 
the water off. Fill the cans with a 
syrup of melted sugar and seal up tight. 
Use water you drain off for jelly. This 
is delicious.—[Bertha Urich. 








Joseph Horne Co. 


$1.65 French Kid 
Gloves 85c Pair 


These gloves come to us from one of 
the most celebrated makers of fine kid 
gloves in France. So particular are they 
that they throw out a glove as a “‘sec- 
ond” in which the average woman can 
find no blemish whatever. 

We are their sole distributing agents 
in this part of the country, therefore 
when they have a bargain of this kind 
they naturally think of us, 

In print they are a glove without 
name, as that was the condition of our 
purchase—that the name should not be 
mentioned—but the maker’s name is on 
the inside of every pair, and it is a 
name which will astonish you. 

These are all suede gloves and are 
shown in tan, mode, beaver, gray, 
green, black and white. There are 
two styles, 3-button and 3-clasp. 

Our catalogue is now ready. Send in 
your name and address if you would 
like a copy. 


PITTSBURG, PA, 


BEAUTIFUL MEMORIAL 


1 all discolored and moss-crown_and to 
Purchase 








eventus!ly crumble and deery. 
1 and ever-endu 


White Bronze 


me and the elementa have no 
effvct on it. Tt is practically IN- 
DESTRUCTIBLE. 
ifin need of cemetery work, }et 
ua know about what expense you 
anticipate and we will send you « 
selected variety of our 
Beautiful Designs 
we pson and full tnfommetion. 
weliv ve here u nee is 
a Se ebuasine Berides family 
- » nee eet make —_- 
e one posts, rave © 
3 und catuary. Write at once. 
~~ tH" Agents Wanted. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE Co. 
Cherry Street, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


5% 


825 upward, 
withdrawable oa 



















On Long or Short 
Term Investments 





ME or 
@ year yie 

for every is wo have it. on should 
learn how our operations are re- 
moved from any element 

tion. Consetvative investors will ap- 
preciate a plan affordin, all the secur 


ity cod profit without the annoyance 
of mortgage loane. Wirike 


BO days’ notice, individual 

Inveetmeats bear for particulars. 

ores StOm Aenets, « © © © © «© «© §1,700,000 
day received to 

day withdrawn. | Serpiusend Profits. . $160,000 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 


New York Bonk- 
1128 Broadway, New York. 


ing Department. 
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The Day of the 
Cyclone. 


By Constance Coniagh. 
Part II. 

(hris was on fire with enthusiasm. 
Mven Tilly’s cold silence when he was 
indoors could not spoil his joy in his 
work. Celso, the Mexican, wroused out 
of his usual sullen apathy by the sight 
of these unusual doings, lent his voice 
in its favor, He had been west ind 
had seen the good that irrigation did 
there. He had no doubt but that Chris's 
scheme must succeed, and Chris wus 
sure of it. One morning as he stood 
directing the negroes where to dig 
Tilly rode up to him on her spotted 
pony. Her hat was shoved back from 
her forehenad and an angry crimson 
burned through the brown of her young 
cheeks, 

“Aw--Chris!” she called. 

Chris turned in surprise. 

“Yo remember that I tole yo’, I reck- 
on,” Tilly said, “but ’pears like yo’ 
hain’t heeding it nohow. Yo” dig all 
the ditches yo’ve a mind to awn yo're 
nalf o’ this hyar ranch, but yo’ let 
my half of it alone. That’s what [ 
come out hyar to tell yo’.” 

“Why, Tilly,” Chris began. Her an- 
gry words had fallen with a shock upon 
hiis morning happiness. He felt miser- 
able and embarrassed.” I ’lowed that 
thar was all settled,” he stammered. 

“Wit'al, so it is. It ware all settled 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


we might as well draw the line first 
as last.” 

He looked at her appealingly. Tilly 
leaned against the pony, twisting the 
bridle strap around her fingers. Her 
soft young mouth was set in an un- 
yielding line. 

“TI tole yo’, I won’t have no ditches 
dug awn my half o’ this hyar ranch,” 
she said in a low voice. 

“Then we'll have to divide up!” Chris 
exclaimed, 

“Then we will!” 

She jerked the bridle off the pony and 
passed by him into the house with her 
head held very high. Chris went back 
to his work, but his joy in it was gone, 


Nothing ‘went right the rest of that 
day. The negroes shirked, and Celso, 


who was tracing the course of the 
ditches with the plow had trouble with 
the horses and lashed them until Chris 
made him stop. 

Chris went to the house that night 
tired out, and as cross as he had ever 
been in his life. There was only the 
old deg to give him greeting, for Tilly 
did not so much as glance up from the 
pone she was carefully turning. 

The next morning the sorrel mare 
that had made most of the trouble at 
the plow was found lying with her 
back to the corral fence stone dead, 
She had died in great agony, for the 
earth all around was beaten and torn 
with her struggles, 

“Colic!” Chris decided after he had 
made a thorough examination. He 
went to tell Tilly. She had always 
claimed the mare and he expected she 
would be upset by the calamity, but 

















THE BEGINNING OF THE ROMANCE 


afouh ever yo’ begun this hyar ditch— 
lirsing foolishness. Yo’ got the right 
to do as yo’re minded awn yo’re own 
property I consider, and I’ve got the 
right to do as I'm minded awn mine. 
And I hain't fo’ having any ditches, 
What’s mo’, I ‘won't have them.” 

She wheeled her pony and rode back 
to the ranch house. Chris followed pon- 
derously with his head down. She had 
dismounted at the plazza’s edge and 
was fussing over the saddle straps 
when he came up to her. 

“Turn loose, Tilly! I'll onsaddle fo’ 
yo’.” he cried. He had always been 
used to serving her in every little way 
possfble, and it was perfectly natural 





that he should offer to do so now. But 
Tilly would have none of him. 
‘I reckon I cyan onsaddle fo’ my- 


self!” she replied ungraciously. 

Chris looked at her hard, trying to 
understand. It came to him suddenly 
that he had a fiery woman to deal with, 
eve whose words and ways must be 
duly regarded, insfead of the denendent 
little sister he had believed ‘was left to 
his care. He drew in his breath quickly. 

“IT hate to go against yo’, Tilly,’’ he 
said, dragging the words out with diffi- 
cults, “JT hate powerful to go against 
yo’. but IT hate mo’ to go against my 
own better judgment. Yt hain’t all fo” 
myself that I’m a-doing this—it’s partly 
fo’ yo’ too. Gawd knows I’ve thought 
0’ yo’ all along as much as of myself. 
I ‘lowed I ware a-doing the best thing 
fo’ both of us, but if yo’ h-in’t minded 
thut way, ‘why,’ he choked, “I reckon 


he was not prepared for the anger with 
which she turned upon him, 

“It’s all come ’long o’ this ditch-dig- 
ging foolishness. Yo’ve killed the best 
horse we ever had, Chris Cloud! ‘Pears 
like yo’re clean bound to ruin yo’self.” 

“It wasn’t my fault, Tilly. The mare 
had the colic.” 

“So you say. I reckon yo’d see every 
horse killed offen the ranch rather than 
give up one o’ them crazy notions 0’ 
yo'n,.” 

“[T reckon it would take mo’ than 
one horse to make me change my mind 
now,” Chris replied. “I’m a’going right 


uwn with them ditches, Tilly, but I 
sha’n’t turn one inch o’ soil this side 
o’ the house. I reckon that’s about 


where my land ends and yo’res begins.” 

Chris spoke as he felt. He was thor- 
oughly aroused at last, but even then 
Tilly might have won him back by any 
of the little means she had been wont 
to employ when she was a bit of a girl 
and he the big brother that could deny 
her nothing. 

Tt was a strange Tilly that ruled in 
the ranch house those days. Her young 
light-heartedness was gone; the small- 
est untoward happening made her flash 
out like a bit of powder upon which a 
lighted match has accidentally fallen. 
It seemed to Chris that she had 
changed under his very eyes. He was 
almost afraid of her at times. 

The ditches all completed, lay ready 
against next summer's needs. One day 
Chris took the heavy wagon and went 
to town. When he came back he had 





a load of lumber. 
She never asked 


Tilly said nothing. 
questions nowadays, 
however much she wished to. A few 
days later Chris drew some more lum- 
ber and piled it up with the rest. When 
he had drawn enough he and Celso set 
to work building a stout little shack 
about an eighth of a mile distant from 
the ranch house. 
Tilly watched these proceedings as 
long as she could in silence. 
“What yo’ putting up that thar shack 


fo’’’’ she demanded. ‘*’Pears like we 
got buildings enough awn this hyar 
ranch,” 

(‘hris looked at her steadily, 


‘li tell Tilly. I consider this 
hyar house air :-getting several sizes 
too small to hold both of us peaceable 
like. I'm going to move into quarters 
of my own, J've been thinking a good 
while that I'd feel mo’ to home awn 
my own property.” 

Tilly bit her lip. 

“I reckon yo’ got the right. I hain’t 
a-going to urge vo’ to stay if yo’ hain’t 
minded,” she said, 

When spring came Chris, Celso and 
the old dog moved out and Tilly was 
left alone. They had set up separate 
estublishments and were as widely sun- 
dered us if the Red river flowed be- 
tween them, Chris worked early and 
late. They divided the seed and Tilly 
hired Ol’ Man Tone to put in her crops 
on shares, Ol’ Mun Tone had a repu- 
tation for being « good worker and a 
poor manager, so Tilly had to direct 
him in everything. She sowed and 
planted and dug, waded ankle deep in 
the soft, rich and went to the 
house at night cuvered with dirt and 
too tired to eat, But it was some com- 
fort to see corn growing on her father's 
old corn patch und to have her par- 
ticular bit of prairie unscarred by the 
ditches that everywhere branched over 
her brother’s property. 

The hot weather came on early. By 
the middle of June it could no longer 
be doubted that the worst drouth of 
half a decade had seized the land, Til- 
ly’s heart Sank within her when she 
looked at her fading crops, at the corn 
that ever rustled more and more in the 
hot, dry wind that stirred it of a morn- 
ing, ut the barley that bleached to a 
sickly yellow thirsting for the moisture 
that the heavens denied. Ol’ Man Tone 
pulled his beard and groaned. 

“That irrigation business air a 
great thing,” he said. “Look a-yon- 
der!” He pointed to Chris’s crops 
standing green and sturdy in the strong 
light. “He’ll never lose a mossel 0’ 
grain so long as that thar river keeps 
a-Tunning.” 

Tilly knew it, and it 
thing for her to know. One morning 
early as Chris rode past the ranch 
house on his way to town, he saw her 
standing on the piazza, one arm wrap- 
ped around a post :nd her head against 
her arm. She heard the play of his 
horse’s hoofs and kept her eyes down, 
but the sight of her face melted Chris's 
heart. He kuew that she was suffer- 
ing, and he suffered, too. 

Tilly lost her crops, but Chris never 
forgot her. He was constantly doing 
little things for her so unobtrusively 
that she had no way but toé accept 
them, Now it was a bundle of papers 
that he left on her piazza, now a par- 
ticularly fine bit of sidemeat or a jug 
of molasses thick and brown. At first 
it hurt the girl to take anything from 
him, but by and by the underlying 
kindness in it all touched her and be- 
gan to draw Chris nearer. But her 
pride would not let her yield, though in 
truth that summer’s experience had 
not been without its lesson for her. She 
had ceased to despise Chris’s ditches 
when she saw how they kept his crops 
alive while hers burned slowly to death. 
She had worked harder than ever be- 
fore in her life, she had worn off her 
flesh and calloused her hands, and 
nothing had come of it. And it was 
very, very lonely in the ranch house. 

Before the long, dreary ‘winter which 
followed had passed they were both 
ready for reconciliation. But each 

[To Page 315.] 
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Catarrh Can Be Cured. 

Catarrh is a Kindred aiiment of Consumption, long 
cousidered incurable; aud yet there is oue remedy 
that will posittoely eure Catarrh in any of its stages. 
For many years this remedy was used by the late 
Dr. Stevens, a widely noted authority on all diseases 
of the throat and lugs. Having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers iu thousands of cases, and de- 
siring to relieve human sutfering, I will send free of 
charge to ali sufferers froin Catarrh, Asthma, Con- 
sumption and nervous diseases, thisrecipe, with fuil 
directionsfor preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing, with stamp, naming i Ane W. A. 
Noyes, 87 Powers Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 








is easy to use 


No other lye i¢ pack d so safely and comven- 
iontly, or is so economi «l—not @ bit wasted. 
cleans and disinfects 


No ther le : soa} 
so ea yan thoroughly as Banner Lie. It 


Odorless and Colorless ; 
the greates cleanser and disinfectant the 
worli has -ver known. Use it for Cleaning 
you. kitchen, cellar, sinks, dairy, milk-pans 
and bottles, for scftening water, an” the labor 
of washing and cleaning will be cut in half. 


Makes pure soap 


and saves money besides. A 10-cent can of 
Banner Lye, 6 1-2 pounds of kitchen grease, 
ten minutes’ easy work (no boiling or large 
kettles), and you haye 10 pounds of best hard 
soap or 20 gallons of soit suap, 
Banner Lye is wd by your grocer or druggists. 
Write to us for tree bovklet “Uses of Banner Lye” 


The Penn Chemical Works Philadelphia U 8 A 


is n.t old-style lye. 








$16 For 1c 


“7 csent one cent for a postal card and saved 
$r0 by buying @ Kalamazvo Range.” 


Will you spend_ono cent to investigate our 
6 factory offer on 


Kalamazoo 


Pe eas Stoves 













We ship direct toyou 

from our own factory, 

es mee, freight 

Fe ge prepaid, 
on 

360 


Days Ap- 
proval 













and save you from 
66 to 40% inthe 
purchase = 
You can’t da 
better at any 
price; if not per- 
fectly satisfactory return it at ourexpense. We 
can do this better because we are the only stove 
manufacturers in the world who are selling 
their entire product direct from the factory to 
the user. We save you all | ange dealers’ and 
middlemen’s protits—therefore, do not be influ- 
enced by dealers’ prejudice; investigate for your- 
self. ‘e@ have a most extraordinary bargain 
ricé on OUr Oak Stove—the price will surely as- 
nish you—don’t buy until you Jearn all ut 
the Kalamazoo Oak. 
SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOCUE 
and com our prices and quality with those 
of local dealers. That will tell the story. 

















The 
catalogue is the most complete ever by 
to the user. 





any manufacturer selling direct 
Describes our full line, including, 


KALAMAZOO STEEL RANCES. 
KALAMAZOO STEEL COOK STOVES. 
KALAMAZOO OAK HEATERS at special 
factory prices. 
A HIGH GRADE LINE OF CAST COOK 
STOVES for wood or wood and coal. 
ANEW CAST RANCE for hard co. 1 6m 
clusively, made especially for the easte 
ernand elty trade—a great money saver, 
ANEW SELF FEEDING BASE BURNER 
—handsomely-nickled—the equai of any 
high de parlor stove in the world—® 
eat barcain. 


KALAMAZOO HOT BLAST STOVE for 


W CAST COTTACE HEATING 
STOVE for wood. ETC. ETC. 
Don’t fail toacquain yourself with the many 
qualities and superior advantages of our 
@ Range. Made exclusively for hard coal 
or wood—it’s the kind the New a 
Engiand, New York end Penn. 
housewives use—the price will 
surprise you because of its rea- 
6onabieness. 1 ik 
AW Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Renges 
Greequipped with vur #atent Oven There 
tometer—great fuel saver—makes baking 
and roasting easy. 
Highest grade patent blue polished steel plates 
used in all Kalamazoo Steel Ranges at no addl- 
tional cost. All Kalamazoos blacked and pol- 
ished ready foruse. Anyone can set them up. 
PLEASE REMEMBER we are real manufac 
turers—not simply oaeen, Se guarantee our 
roduct under a 820,000 bank bond; we pay all 
ight charges; if you are not perfectly satis 
fied we don’t want you to keep the pu 
we give you a 360 day egqrores test. 
Kalamazoo ig not excell by any stove or 
range in the world, and we certainly do save 
you money. Send for free catalogue No. 1005 
read our offer; compare our prices and thea 
let us ship youa 00. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We refer to any bank in Kalamazoo, any Commercial 
Agency, or to the Editors of this Publication. 
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AS ER HE 








Gentians. 
ILLYRIA TURNER. 
I found the violets in May, 
The violets of spring’s soft blue, 
And all the woods were sweet with dew, 


When I went forth at break of day. 
In autumn woods of red and gold, 

{ found their little sisters shy, 
The Indian summer's purple sky 


e gentian’s fringed eyelids hold. 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


will free them from dust and the red 
rpicer. About the first of June lay the 
plant, pot and all, down on its side un- 
der a tree or shrub, or other equally 
shaded location, and leave it entirely 
alone until time to repot again. 


A Weems to Larkin. 








Many of our readers are patrons of 
the Larkin company of Buffalo. They 





The box had a tightly fitting lid, 
there was no danger from 
and dogs. Four posts 
were driven into the ground, and on 
these the box rested very securely. 
This brought it nearly on a level with 
the window. People who dislike going 
up and down cellar stairs to carry food 
that cannot be kept in the pantry, 
which usually opens out of a_ hot 
kitchen, will appreciate such a contriv- 
ance -to tide them over the period when 


try. 
so that 
prowling cats 





rl will all be glad to see their advertise- jog or a cool cellar are no longer 
7 ment in our columns again. No gen- needed.—[H. M. Richardson. 
Culture of the Calla. eral advertising has been done by this aio 
NAY LEE, NASSAU INTY, N ¥. company for the past three years. This : a ae 
; en ee, were ee withdrawal was necessitated by an in- Start Children Fair—We see much 
: crease in sales that outstripped a about bringing up girls to be good 
‘ s which have been resting growth of manufacturing plant which home makers, but don’t the boys need 
or i ive during the summer months jg possibly without a parallel. Adver- some of the care and training as well? 
should now be potted and started into tisements have not been required to Make the home a place of rest and 
vi yous growth for winter blooming. hold the continued trade of old patrons, peace, with plenty of good reading and 
‘his plant’s natural season of growth and indeed, through their recommenda- the boys and girls will not want to 
is during the fall, winter and spring tion, unaided by advertising, new cus- spend their nights running the streets 
é s. but in order to be sure of tomers are constantly added. Nine or in places you would have blushed to 
flowers before late in winter the repot- years of continuous building operations enter. Give the children a small al- 
ti « should not be delayed beyond the have increased the floor area of the lowance each month and when they are 
dates mentioned above. l.arkin soap works from two to 29 acres old enough to start for themselves, 
“The seeret of successful calla culture “nd the company can now invite new start all alike. Don’t say “I had to 
is a rich soil, an abundance of water, customers. get out for myself and they can do 
and a warm, sunny position, altheugh it The McKinley roc ker offered in an the same.” Give them a helping, guid- 
Will succeed without direct sunlight if advertisement -" this ae _ a = ing hand.—[Mrs G. R. C. 
: , is " Yo not use too quite a unique history, ough i s ecouaaend 
on | wan pee Poced will be but one of a hundred Larkin premiums Baked Salt Pork is not a common 
sa ed to leaf growth; a 6-inch pot that are given with $10 purchases. Ever ajch, put rest assured it is a good one 
is su ntly large for a full-sized Since this chair was first offered the when roasts of fresh meat are scarce. 
tube or two or three tubers may be demand has far exceeded the supply, Select a piece of salt pork in propor- 
planted together in an 8-inch pot. The Mecessitating the erection of a factory tion for the size of family. Have it not 
tubers should be set well below the ¢X¢lusively for the McKinley rocker. i909 Jean and without bones. Wash thor- 
surface of the soil, as the roots come ne of the largest and most modern of oyghly and soak over night in sweet 
out from around the top of the tubers, Ch#ir factories is now turning out 200 milk. Score the rind an inch deep in 
if the plant has been given a complete ©f these well made, beautifully finished half-inch cuts, fill gashes with highly 
est, break or wash off all the old soil #74 thoroughly comfortable chairs seasoned bread crumbs, dust with pep- 
and remove all the dead or shriveled “@tly. All are for Larkin customers; per and lay in the baking pan with a 
roots: or if it has been kept only semi- and those who obtain one on the liberal cyp of milk. The first hour bake in a 
dormant, wash away all the soil and Larkin terms, by which the rocker is hot oven, then bake slowly for 1% 
eut the live roots back to within 2 virtually a free gift, are to be con- hours. An hour before dinner pour out 
inches of the tuber before potting. Ifa S™%tulated. — is _. most of the gravy and surround the 
lot little tubers have formed on the rhe chiffonier, No 5, is also so popular pork with sweet and Irish potatoes, 
Jat one, most of them should be re- that a large sactory & confined to its bake and brown them. Skim off the 
moved production for Larkin patrons, fat from the gravy, thicken and serve 
Use a good rich potting soil and after song with the pork.—[E. B. 
growth has well begun an application An Outdoor Refrigerator—This is a ’ og f 
of liquid fertilizer once a week will great convenience in the fall, when the Citron Preserves—Stew citron until 
be very beneficial. Provide good drain- nights grow cool, and one desires to tender; add sugar pound for pound. 
ug id water regularly and abun- stop the visits of the ice man. A friend Boil til! a thick syrup, and flavor with 
ri applying it warm and until it had a large wooden box placed under lemon. _Cut citron in little squares.— 
1uns through and fills the saucer. When the kitchen window, and in easy reach [Mrs W. H. Johnson. 
j tive growth it is almost impossible from within. Here she kept her milk, ae 
t yater the calla too much or too butter, meat and other cooked food un- If you want to make some nice apple 
‘ An occasional shower bath or til the weather got cold enough to ad- jelly this year, try Spitzenburg apples. 
Sp ng of both sides of the leaves mit of keeping such things in the pan- [V. K. F. 








One 


Have Been Spent 


When we purchased the rights to 
Liquozone, we decided to buy the 
first bottle and give it free to each 
sick one we learned of. We published 
the offer in nearly every newspaper 
in America, and 1,800,000 people have 
accepted it. In one year it has cost 
us over one million dollars to an- 
nhounce and fulfill the offer. 

Don’t you realize that a _ product 
must have wonderful merit to make 
such an offer possible? We have never 
asked a soul to buy Liquozone. We 
have published no_ testimonials, no 
physician’s endorsement. We have 
simply asked the sick to try it—try it 
at our expense. And that is all we ask 
you, if you need it. 


Kills Inside Germs. 


Liquozone is not made by compound- 
ing drugs, nor is there alcohol in it. 
Its virtues are derived solely from gas 
—largely oxygen gas—by a process re- 
quiring immense apparatus and 14 
days’ time. This process has, for more 
than 20 years, been the constant sub- 
ject of scientific and chemical re- 
search. . 

The result is a liquid that does what 
Oxygen does. It is a nerve food and 
blood food—the most helpful thing in 
the world to you. Its effects are ex- 
hilarating, vitalizing, purifying. Yet 

is a germicide so certain that we 
publish on every bottle an offer of $1,- 
000 for a disease germ that it cannot 





kill. The reason is that germs are 
vegetables; and Liguozone—like an 
excess of oxygen—is deadly to vegetal 
matter, 

There lies the great value of Liquo- 
zone. It is the only way known to kill 
germs in the body without killing the 
tissues, too. Any drug that kills germs 
is a poison, and it cannot be taken in- 
ternally. Medicine is almost helpless 
in any germ disease. It is this fact 
that gives Liquozone its worth to 
humanity. And that worth is so great 
that, after testing the product for two 
years, through physicians and _ hos- 
pitals, we paid $100,000 for the Amer- 
ican rights, 


Germ Diseases. 


These are the known germ diseases. 
All that medicine can do for these 
troubles is to help Nature overcome 
the germs, and such results are indi- 
rect and uncertain. Liquozone attacks 
the germs, wherever they are. And 
when the germs which cause a disease 
are destroyed, the disease must end, 
and forever. That is inevitable, 
Asthma Goitre—Gout 
Abscess—Anaemia Hay Fever—Influenza 
Bronchitis Kidney Diseases 
Tlood Poison 


Bright's Disease 


Bowel Troubles Malaria—Neuralgia 


Coughs—Colds Many Heart Troubles 
Consumption Piles— Pneumonia 
Colic—Croup Plenrisy—Quinay 
Constipation Rhenmatism 
Catarrh—Cancer Serofula 

Dysentery— Diarrhea Skin Diseases 





Million Dollars 


to Give Liquozone Free to the Sick. 


Stomach Troubles 
Throat Troubles 
Tuberculosis 


Dandruff—Dropsy 
Dyspepsia 
Eczema—Erysipelas 
Fevers—Gall Stones 


begin with fever—all inflamma 
tion—all catarrh—all contagious diseases—all tic 
results of impure or poisoned blood. 
In nervous exhaustion Liquozone acts as a vital- 
» ac ishi what no drugs can do 


50c. Bottle Free. 


If you need Liquozone, and have 
never tried it, please send us this 
coupon. We will then mail you an or- 
der on a local druggist for a full- 
sized bottle, and we will pay the drug- 
gist ourselves for it. This is our free 
gift, made to convince you; to show 
you what Liquozone is, and what it can 
do. In justice to yourself, please ac- 
cept it to-day, for it places you under 
no obligation whatever. 

Liquozone costs 50c. and $1. 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON | 


for this offer may not appear again, Fill out 
the blanks and mail it to the Liquid Ozone Co., | 
458-464 Wabash Ave, Chicago. 





By Gisease 18... ..cccccccscscccccccccccccsccese eoccece 


I have never tried Liquozone, but if you will 
supply me a 50c, bottle free, I will take it. 











Any physician or hospital not yet using Liquo 
gone will be gladly supplied for a test. 
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STOVE OFFER 


FOR $3.25 Menccome. sun 
nickel trimmed, x, ~ 











10-inch fire weight of 
stove, 70 ant ith ‘wood 


te, $3.25; coal 
$5.34; both grates, shoo 
' ee fire pot, weight,80 
94; 
20. 
14-inch fire pot, weight, 
ounds, with wood grate, 
~65; coal grate, $4.70; 
both grates, 00, 
16-inch fire pot, weigh 
130 pounds, with wo 
rrate. $6.13; coal grate, 
6.1 B;hoth grates, $6.56. 
1 8-inchfire pot, weigh 


a) 


2 3 
OURO 
Cut thie ed out, state 
_ whether you wish 10, 
12,14, 16 or 16-inch fire 
pot, whether you wish the stove with wood grate, coal 
rate, or both grates, enclose our price and we will se 
© stove to you by freight, guarantee it to reach you in 
perfect condition, and with the unders' ing and 
agreement that you can take it home, give it thirty 
days’ trial, andif you do not find it perfectly satis 
factory and the equal of stoves that sell at double 
the price, you can return it to us at our cone 
and we will immediately RETURN YOUR MONEY. 
These stoves are the very highest grade new models 
for 1905, made from extra heavy polished sheet steel 
end clear gray pig iron castings, beautifully nickel trim- 
med, nickel ratls, nickel drafts, medallions, border om 
urn end ornamentations, rich rococo design. Burns ha 
coal, eoft coalor wood, chunks, stamps, cobs, anyihing that 
wilt burn. Wonderful heaters; fire perfectly controlled, 
very economical in the consumption of fuel. The M4, 16 
and 18-inch sizes are terge enough to heat a big room 
or fair sized house, upstaira and down, and for a general 
home stove we recommend sizes 14, 16 and 18. 
if you want a handsome, big, new heater, don't walt 
to write for the free catalogue, but cutthis ad outand 
sond to us, state the size of stove wan (remember for 
general home use we especially recoramend the 14, 16 or 
18-inch fire pot size), enclose our price; you will get the 
stove In just a fow days under our guarantee to 
lease you or return your mener Every stove 
s covered by our written binding os 
comes set up ready for fire, and we gain te 
furnish you with any repairs in the years te come. 
For other styles of heating stoves, castiron and steel 
cook stoves and ranges, write for our Free Stove Cata- 
logue. All stovesare made in our own foundry at New- 
erk, Ohio, the largest stove foundry in the world, guar- 
antecd the highest grade stoves made in America and 
offered at about one-half the price charged by others. 
If you don’t order this heater at the special price named, 
don’t fail to write for our 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL.. 


TELEPHONE BOOK FREE 


Full information for the asking. 
The North Electric Co., 173 St. Clair St. ,Cleveland,@ 


ATENTS= 


Send for “ THE VALUE IN A PATENT,” by the 
Senior Member, Els Rpeer, formerly Com.of Patents 
Spear, Middleioa, Denaidson & Spear, Washingion, D.C, 


Large 
Illustrated Catalog 


The publishers wish to announce that they 
have just issued a new and revised edition of 
their 116-page illustrated catalog, The style has 
been much improved and many portraits of the 
most eminent scientists along the lines of agri- 
culture and allied subjects have been added, 
fneluding such authors as Thomas Shaw, W,. A. 

















Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel W. Johnson, 
A. & Fuller, L. H. Bailey, Peter Henderson, 
M. Wilcox > >. Rexford, 


Patrick Barry, L. a 
Cc. L. Allen and Edward Eggleston. 

It contains a detailed description of the most 
recent and popular books covering every phase 
of agricultural and outdoor life, presenting an 
unusual variety of available literature, the study 
of which will enable the reader to successfully 
cope with any intricate question that may pre- 
gent itself, This catalog is as essential to the 
progressive farmer’s library as any other work 
of reference and will be sent to all applying 
for it. Inclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY; 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Til. 











GENTS ~ | RIGHT 
WANTED| AWAY 


We desire to secure a number of good 
agents for the American Agriculturist in 
the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia and the South, on Salary 
Residents of the respective 





and cs. 
states preferred. When applying state 
experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


EASY OD PAY 
WORK To Right Men 




















IN THE SEWING ROOM 





Factory-to-Family Dealing Saves Money 





for thousands of families annually—this is the 
best 


years of ever-increasing sales is tlic 


appreciate $20.00 retail value for $10.00, 
your selectiou—of 


your choice—free with $10.00 worth— 


Larkin Idea, Twenty-nine 
that Larkin customers 
LARKIN PREMIUM— 


testinony 


A $10.00 


Laundry aud Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Flavoring Extracts, Etc. 





the saving of profits, expenses and losses of the middlemen. 


OMES ARE FURNISHED 





WITHOUT COST 





The Larkin Premiums, of 


superior work- 
manship ancl fin- 
ish, are obtained 


free 


Larkin Soaps and 


with 


Fn 
at 


the 


Products in sev- Hy 


eral 


plained in book-¢ 


ways, ¢€X- 


Hie 


lets—ask for one.@ 


‘CHIFFONIER No. & 
Solid Oak, Golden Oak finish, free 
with $10.00 worth of Larkin 
Products. 


tion guaranteed, 


not satisfactory after thirty days’ trial. 


THIRTY DAYS’ 
TRIAL 


Absolute satisfac- 
All money refunded if any Larkin Product or Premium is 


McKINLEY ROCKER 

Selected Quartered Oak or Genuine 

Mahogany, free with $10.00 worth 
of Larkin Products, 


If you wish to immediately order 


$10.00 worth of Soaps and other Products aud leaye selection to us, we 


guarantee your approval, 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 





Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Perfumes, 
Flavoring Extracts and other Household Necessities are all of 
highest quality—the best that skill and science can produce, 


SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST No. 58—OVER 600 PREMIUMS 





A complete Larkin Premium List and booklet of Larkin Products 
will be sent postpaid on request. 





Larkin Co. 


ESTABLISHED, 1875, 


Larkin Street, 








Buffalo, N. ¥. Xe = 








PATENTS tact perk ree: 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 








A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


To meet the needs of the thoughtful and 
Progressive farmer, we have arranged a series 
of libraries covering the various departments of 
agricultural life and economy. They comprise 


the recognized standard works as well as the 
latest books by well-known authorities. 
We have further arranged to send _ these 


Libraries for inspection before buying, and have 
made the terms such as to save a considerable 
amount over the retail prices of the individual 
books, and if desired, the payments may be 
extended over several months. There is there- 
fore no excnse for any farmer not being fully 9 | 
informed as to the latest developments in his 
profession 

Pull particulars regarding these Libraries, the 

cia’, plan of purchase, etc, will be sent on 
* of a postal card asking us for the spe- 
yune"s Revolution in the Book 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, ¥1l. 




















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. | 


ST LL 
Prompt relief. Cause removed. 
HAY y FEVER S32: Symptoms never return. A com- 
plete and permanent constitu. 
AND HME tional CURE. Book @ Free. 
Write at once for it, to 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 



















Sold for Cash or on 
Monthly Payments, 


$10 to $20 
Saved. 


equale 
ized bee 
yond. 


Your money re- 
funded after six 
months’ trial if 


eel 
Clapp’: s Ideal Steel Range 


is not 50 per cent better than others. My euperior location 
on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled 
labor are cheaper and best, enables me to furnish a T’ 
NOTCH Steel Range at a clean eaving of $10 to @20. Send 
for free catnlogucs of oil styles and sizes, with or without 
reservoir, for ci ty, tow n of country uee. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 235 Lyna St., Toledo, Ohio. 
(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN) 








| model is simplicity 




















More of the Fall Garments. 
Garments in style, yet easy to make 
at home, ire what we are showing our 
readers this week. These two points 


mind by 
which 


have been kept constantly in 
results 


ine designers, with the 
we herewith show you. Try these pat- 
terns and see how fully they meet your 


needs, 

No 4596—In this little coat de sign the 
itself. Made up of 
makes a most sat- 
school or for bet- 


light weight cloth. it 
isfactory gurment for 





ter wear, It may be worn with or with- 
ont the belt, and the pattern provides 
bishop or tlowing sleeve. The model 
may be trimmed as illustrated, with 

No 4596—Girl’s Coat . es Se 
4%, 10, 11 and 12 yeurs, 





be simply stitched 
and ornamented xy buttons in double- 
breasted style. The pattern is particu- 
larly good to follow for a plain coat, 
and one from which any home dress- 
maker will have no difficulty in build- 
ing a most satisfactory garment. 
LADIES’ SHIKT WAIST SUIT, 

Nos 6201-6202—Only the woman who 
has included « plain morning dress in 
her wardrobe knows the real usefulness 
of a garment of this kind. There are 
certain times aud occasions when it is 
indispensable, There is nothing elab- 
orate or pretentious about this design. 
It is well modeled, the style is becoming 
to every figure, ind is simply suited to 


eis 


lace braid, or it 


everyday needs and everyday wear. 
The only trimming necessary is the 
machine stitching and the white swiss 


turnover collar aid cuffs ‘which give a 
smart air. The blouse is gathered at 
the shoulder, which gives a good full 
effect over the bust. The back is in 








Shirt Waist Suit, 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 

No €202—Skirt for Above Costume, 20, 
22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist. 


No 


6201—Blouse or 


comes well over the 
shoulder, forming a shallow yoke. The 
skirt is in seven-gored flare style, one 
suitable for a plain walking skirt or as 
part of a two-piece costume. Machine 


French style and 


stitching gives a tailor finish to the 
mode. The waist and skirt patterns 
are sold separately at 10 cents each 
from our Pattern Department. ; 

No 6212—The most serviceable ship 
waists ere simple in design, in ordep 
that they may launder well, ang a de. 
Sign that will meet this requirement 
and yet have a new, up-to-date ap. 





No 6212—Tucked Shirt Waist, 32, 34, 
06, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 
pearance, is here shown in tucked style, 
Narrow tucks are always effective, ar d 
decidedly so ‘when they extend from 
shoulder to shoulder, as shown in the 
Mustration, The back is in French 
scyle und sleeve is of the latest shaping, 

No 4585—Quite the most popular Rus- 


sian dtess at present is that of the 


blouse and skirt made separate. The 
garment is well modeled, yet easy and 
ample, and is just the thing for « girl's 
fall school dr« ss. The blouse proper is 
made with Square neck, the unde rhoedy 
to which the skirt is attached being 





trimed or faced to form shield) or 
vest. The blouse is trimmed with plain 
colored bands, although ‘wide He ules 
or fiber silk braid would make a smart 
trimming for a fall dress of serge or 
No 4585—Girl’s Blouse Dress, 6, S 
9,10 and 12 years. 
mohair. Many mothers prefer to dress 


their little daughters in wash materials, 


and for such sare the heavy linens 
pique, madras, and even denim. The 
idea is a good one, both from a hy- 
gienic and economic point of view. 
halk marks and ink spets have an 


unpleasant way of showing up plain 
dark colored fabrics. 
HOW TO ORDER 
In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted, These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 
isiciaaiias iicatnedad 
“f saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”: say this in buying goods or In 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit that is our due. 





— 
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The Day of the Cyclone. 


{From Page 312.] 
waited for the other to make the first 
rejenting sign. With many tears Tilly 





had told Hop all about it. Likewise 
Chris had taken the old dog into his 
confidence, but though Hop constantly 
traveled between the two, he wisely 
kept his own counsel. 


Tilly’s one experiment in independent 
farming had discouraged her. Spring 
came again, but she made no prepara- 
tion for sowing or planting beyond her 


ov garden. Already Chris's crops 
were springing from the rich soil like 
magic. He had been ‘wonderfully suc- 
eessful from the first. Often when the 
wind blew from the direction of the 


shick it brought to Tilly savory odors 


of good things cooking. Chris could 
coo Once when she had been sick he 
had taken her place in the kitchen and 
fe them all for days, keeping every- 
tl is tidy as if he had been doing 
ne ng else all his life long. Yes, Chris 
eoutd live without her well enough. The 
tr was she had found that she 
co not—quite—live without him. 
oughts crowded thick and _ fast 


ul Tilly these days. She could not 
ric way from them because they fol- 
lo | faster than her pony could run; 
sh: ould not lose herself to them at 
ni because they got into her dreams; 


st ut them on with her clothes and 
br ed them into her hair; she ate 
the With her pone and swallowed 
th with her coffee. Yet whenever 
her heart's door flew open there stood 
the little monster of her pride ready 
to m it to again and set his shoulder 
ag =t if 
reckon I cyan hold out a spell 
lo " she would say. 
* * , 
two hours of twisting and turn- 
ing, of taking to pieces and putting to- 


gether again, Tilly had coaxed the hat 
into wearing some likeness to the one 
in the illustration, It really looked very 
gay and pretty, and she was as pleased 
with it as if it had been the fairest 
crention of some famous milliner. She 
felt a little thrill of gratification and 
anticipation as she twirled the hat on 
her finger. What would Chris say when 
he saw her wearing it? He had the 
true southern love for bright color. So 
had her father, She could not remem- 
ber about her mother. It came to her 
suidenly that the girl who had neither 
father nor mother was very badly off 
indeed, especially if she were pasgion- 
ate and hot tempered and loved to have 
her own way. 

She rose and put on the hat before 
the lookingglass. Her hair crinkled 
under its broad brim. The glowing red 


made her dark little face bloom out 
like a tropical flower. She tilted it this 
w and that and smiled upon herself 
happily. 


Suddenly as she stood there the yel- 
low sunlight went out about her like 


a lighted candle smitten in a strong 
draft. The room turned grey. Then 
something sprang upon her. It was 
Ho; She pushed him off, and running 


to the door, looked out. 
e storm had been gathering all the 
‘ rnoon, First a single little cloud 
had drifted discreetly up over the hori- 
zou like a spy come to take the lay of 
the land. Presently it was joined by 
ers, Then they kept hurrying up 
ter and faster, jostling, crowding, 
ig up, till the whole northern sky 
as packed with clouds. It was all 
e silently. Tilly, absorbed in her 
uughts and her work. had suspected 
thing, and even now as she stared 
de-eyed upon it, she was slow to 
eilize the awful thing that confronted 


oe et tt Ob wt te me 


fastest pony could 
Tun came the storm—a mess of wicked, 
£ e-colored cloud, working, puffing, 
tumbling from the center outward to 
Where its light gray lining curled into 
I 

he 


Faster than the 


ht like the edges of a garment whip- 
ng in a high wind. From its very 
art dipped downward a greenish fun- 
nel shaped pendant like a mighty 
tongue which licked the prairie as it 
came. Its menace reached her in low 
rumblings that seemed to shake the 
earth, the sky, the very air. Then a 
queer singing sound like the hiss of 
many rattlesnakes hidden in the grass 
crept wave-like toward her over the 
prairie, and Tilly came to her senses. 
Her first thought was of the storm 
cellar, Then she remembered that the 
roof had caved in and she would not 
ask Chris to fix it. Oh, how foolish she 
had been! And where was Chris? She 





WORTH READING 


must stay in the house. It ‘was better 
than to be out in the open with nothing 
between one and that licking horror. 
The shack stood right in the way of 
it! If Chris should happen to be 
there She sobbed his name as she 
banged the door shut. Hop, whining 
with fear, snuggled against her. She 
put her arms about him. Then camea 
crush and roar, a great splintering, 
grinding, crushing terror of sound, 
something shocked violently against the 
ranch house, bricks flew out of the 
wall and the room was full of dust. 
Tilly fell forward across the old dog 
and lay like a dead thing while the 
passion of rain and hail that followed 
in the wake of the cyclone passed over. 

Hop was licking her face when she 
opened her eyes. There were bricks 
all about her and she had a cut on 
her hand. The room: was cold and 
damp. There ‘was a hole torn in the 
wall. She saw a gleam of red and re- 
membered her hat. It had rolled off 
her head and lay wrong side up with 
u brick in the crown. 

Then came the thought of Chris, ac- 
companied by a fear so chill and grip- 
ing that it seemed as if a hand were 
closing cruelly upon her heart. She 
struggled to her feet, got the door open 
and looked out. The shack was gone! 
The cyclone had plowed a wide fur- 
row right across Chris’s land. There 
was ruin everywhere. The ranch- 
house had stood far enough to one side 
to escape the central force of the storm. 
But it had received a good whipping 
from the outer edge. 

Tilly sank against the door post, limp 
and shaking. A few drops of rain 
glancing from the eaves beat upon her 
face like the gentle tapping of cool 
finger tips. Hop had pushed by her out 
of doors. rounded the corner of the 
house and disappeared. Presently his 
mad barking aroused her and she went 
after him. 

She came upon a strange sight. The 
cyclone had whirled up the shack, car- 
ried it the ‘whole way and flung it 
against the eastern wall of the ranch- 
house. The wall was shattered, but 
Chris had builded well, and the little 
shack, though warped and twisted, had 
held together bravely. Its chimney 
Was gone, its windows were paneless, 
the siding was ripped up at the ends, 
but it was right side up and wonder- 
fully intact as it stood there tipping 
against the larger house as if for sup- 
port. The door had staid shut. Hop 
had plunged in through the window. 
Tilly could hear him whining piteously 
inside. She tried the door; it stuck, but 
she forced it open and entered. 

The meager contents of the room 
were tossed together confusedly and in 
their midst ‘wound up in the blankets 
of the double bunk lay a long object 
about which Hop was nosing and paw- 
ing distractedly. He flung up his head 
as Tilly entered and gave a sharp yelp 
of appeal. She flew to aid him. In a 
moment she had the man’s head un- 
covered and was looking upon his face. 
It was not Celso, dead drunk, as she 
had half feared, but Chris, consider- 
ably battered, but alive and conscious, 
who opened his eyes and tried to move 
his arms, At that Hop went into such 
a fit of barking that Tilly had to 
threaten him with the coffeepot which 
chanced to be lying at hand,*in order 
to silence him. 

“Oh, Chris!” she said when she could 
make herself heard. 

Chris smiled vaguely. 

“Ware it a cyclone?” he asked. 

Tilly nodded, choked with a sob. 

“IT ‘lowed it ware. Looks as if the 





OV’ Bad Man had been inside hyar, 
don’t it?” 
He wriggled onto an elbow and 


glanced around. 

“LT reckon I hain’t damaged much,” he 
went on faintly, “but if yo’ll unwrap 
me, Tilly, I’'li sorter stir round and see 
if anything’s broke.” 

Tilly loosened the blankets and 
helped him upon his feet, He leaned 
upon her heavily. 

“Yo’re all right, 
questioned anxiously. 

“I reckon. Only my head’s all mixed 


hain’t yo’?” she 


up like. Yo’ see I ware took sick in the 
night and this morning Celso went fo’ 
the doctor. I sorter got outen my head 
arfter he left and lay thar talking and 
laughing till the cyclone come ‘long 
and took holt o’ things. Then I clean 
lost ny. senses till all at once I looked 
up and see yo’re face. I knowed then 
yo’ must a got into the storm cellar 
in time. And I didn’t care bouten the 
rest.”’ 

They clung together a moment in si- 
lence. Then Chris spoke again in a 
stronger voice. 

“I reckon it made a powerful clean 
sweep.” 

“It did tear things up some,” Tilly 
aid. And then she told him as well 
as she could what had hoppened. “That 
thar cyclone did some good, anyhow,” 
she ended, tremulously. “It saved yo’ 
a heap o’ trouble when it moved the 
shack over. We've allus wanted an 
addition, and it’ll make a splendid one, 
won't it?” 

Chris’s eyes smiled, but his lips were 
grave. 

“That’s all so, but whar am I a-going 
to live?” he asked. 





“We're a-going to live together!” 
cried Tilly. 
Longing. 


F. A. HAYES. 





I’d like to wander back again in ol’ 
familiar places, 

And live the old free life once more and 

seé the dear ol’ faces. 

woodsy paths, I see ’em trail 

through shady wilderness, 

A leadin’ on to nowhere much, but hap- 
piness I guess; 

The fields of grain the winds dance 
through, just sort o’ keepin’ time 

To crickets’ hum and whir o’ wheels 
that tell o’ harvest time: 

The slopin’ meadows where the cows 
stand knee deep in the clover, 

Where darksome shadows steal across 
o’ cloudships sculling over. 

I skim across the lake once more in 
our ol’ battered boat, 

With ragged sails and broken oars, just 
barely keep afloat; 

An’ fish for pickerel and bass 
the ol’ spoon hook and line, 

Then home content at sundown with 
a shiner on a vine, 

It seems but yesterday and yet ‘tis 
twice a score 

Of years that lie between me and those 
happy days of yore. 

I’d like to wander back again in ol’ 
familiar places, 

To live the ol’ free life once more and 
see the dear ol’ faces. 


The 
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The Japanese Red Cross—On the 
first of January of the present year 
the Japanese Red Cross society had 
no Jess than 894,760 regular members, 
each of whom was pledged to contrib- 
ute not less than $1.50 annually for a 
period of 10 years, says George Ken- 
nan in the Outlook. In comparison 
with this, the Red Cross in our own 
country is very small indeed. When 
the Japanese society celebrated its 25th 
anniversary more than 100,000 members 
from all parts of the embpire assembled 
in the city of Tokio. It is probable 
that in the United States it would be 
difficult to secure 1000 representatives 
at a Red Cross anniversary in the city 
of Washington, During the present 
war operations the Japanese society is 
doing splendid work. It is a matter of 
interest that the Japanese organized 
a society on almost the same lines as 
the Red Cross society some years be- 
fore the Red Cross was originated. 

The English parliament has passed 
an act prohibiting the further use of 
the English hall mark on American 
madé silverware. It is asserted that a 
great quantity of American madé sil- 
verware has been sent to England to 
be marked with the English lion so that 
it could be passed off elsewhere as Eng- 
lish made. This act of parliament will 
do away with this sort of fraud. 








Let this Machine do your 
Washing Free. 


There are Motor-Springs beneath the tub. 

These springs do nearly all the hard work, when 
once you start them going. And this washing ma- 
chine works as easy as a bicycle wheel does. 

There are slats on the inside bottom of the tub. 

These slats act as paddles, to swing the water in 
the same direction you revolve the tub," 

You throw the soiled clothes into the tub first. 
Then you throw enough water over the clothes to 
float them. 

Next you put the heavy wooden cover on top of the 
clothes to anchor them, and to press them down. 

This cover has slats on its lower side to grip the 
clothes and hold them from turning around when 
the tub turns, 

Now, we are all ready for quick aud easy washing. 

You grasp the upright handle on the side of the 
tub and with it, you revolve the tub one-third way 
round till it strikes a motor-spring. 

This motor-spring throws the tub Back till it 
strikes the other motor-spring, which in turn throws 
it back on the first motor-spring. 

The machine must have alittle help from you, at 
every swing, but the motor-springs, and the ball- 
bearings, do practically all the hard work. 

You can sit in a rocking chair and do all that the 
washer requires of you, A child can run it easily 
full of clothes. 

When you revolve the tub the clothes don’t move. 

But the water moves like a mill race throuch the 
clothes, 

The paddles on the tub bottom drive the soapy 
water THROUGH and through the clothes at every 
swing of the tub. Back and forth, in and outof every 
fold, ana through every mesh in the cloth, the hot 
soapy water runs like a torrent. Thisis it carries 
away all the dirt from the clothes, in from six toten 
minutes by the clock. 

“Tt drives the dirt ont through the meshes of the 
fabrics WITHOUT ANY RUBBING,—without any 
WEAR and TEAR from the washboard, 

It will wash the finest lace fabric without breaking 
a thread, or @ button, and it will wash a heavy, dirty 
carpet with equal ease and rapidity. Fifteen toe 
twenty garments, or five large bed-sheets, can be 
washed at one time with this “1900” Washer. 

A child can do this in six to twelve minutes better 
than any able washer-woman could do the sale 
clothes in TWICE the time, with three times the 
wear and tear from the washboard. 
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This is what we SAY, now how do we PROVE it? 

We send you our “1900” Washer free of charye, on 
a full month’s trial, and we even pay the freight out 
of our own pockets; 

No cash deposit is asked, no notes, no contract, 
no security. 

You may use the washer four weeks at our expense. 
If you findTt won’t wash as many clothes in FOUR 
hours as you can wash by hand in EIGHT hours you 
send it back to the railway statiou,—that’s all. 

But if, from a month’s actual use, you are con- 
vinced it saves HALF the time in washing, docs 
the work better, and does it twice as easily as it 
could be done by hand, you keep the machine, 

Then you mail us 50 cents a week till it is paid for. 

Remember that 50 cents is part of what the ma- 
chine saves you every week on your OWl, Or On & 
Washer-wollaus Jabor. Weintend that the “1900” 
Washer shall pay for itself and thus cost you nothing. 

You, don’t Poa cent trom first to last,and you 
dons buy it until you have had a full month’s trial. 

Tould we afford to pay freight on thousands of 
these macutnes every month, if we did not positively 
KNOW they would do all we claim for them? Can 
youafford to be without amachine that will do your 
Vasuing in HALF TIIH TIME, with half the wear 
and tear of the washboard, when you can have that 
machine for a month’s free trial and Iet *& PAY FOR 
ITSELF? This offer may be withdrawn at any 
time it overcrowds our factory. 

Write us TODAY, while the offer fs still open, and 
while you think of it, The postage stamp is all you 
risk. Write me personally on this offer, viz.: R. F. 
Rieber, General Manacer of “1900 Washer Com- 
pany, 211 Henry S8t., Binghamton, New York. 











JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 


CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Remedy. 




















MAIL US ONE ($1) DOLLAR 





Little 


For a Ten 


iant 


Pound Tin Pail 


STOCK AND 
POULTRY 


Best and Cheapest for 


CATTLE, HORSES, SHEEP, HOGS and POULTRY 





Food 





PRICES 


“Little Giant” 


has a pleasant, clean smell (much relished by 
all animals) and is **‘DONE UP BROWN” in 


10-lb Tin Pails at . 





. $1.00 per pail 
2.00 


GUARANTEED FACTS 








TESTIMONIALS 














“Little Giant” Facts 


It is guaranteed free from all dopes. 


TUBERCULOSI 


CAN BE 
CURED 


The great cell-building prop- 
erty of our “ Little Giant ” Stock 
Food, as well as its calcifying 





Excellent for Livery Horses 


ATWATER, O., April 29, 1904. 
The L. A. P. Co., Gents :—Please ship me immedi. 


ately six pails of 23 Ibs. each, of * Little Giant” Stock 
Foo The last two pails w hich I bought as a sample 
gave exce llent results. 

Yours very truly, G. K. CARLISLE, Livery. 





Doubled Their Milk 








25-Ib ka eee 
§0-lb Cotton Sacks at 3.75 
100-Ib Cotton Sacks at 7.00 
200-lb Barrels at .... 13.00 “ bbl. 


and other building-up properties 
enable us to conscientiously rec- 
ommend its use as a reasonably 
sure 









YOSTVILLE, Pa., April 22, 1904. 
The L. A. P. Co., Sirs :—I take ple: isure in recome 
mending “ Little Giant ’* Stock Food to all who have 
cows, horses, colts, etc. I have used two pails of it 
and am highly pleased with the results. My cows have 
doubled in their milk; my calves are thriving splendidly 
and my horses and ‘colts have gained beyond all my 
expectations. It has also been a great help to them 
while shedding. I would not be without your Food, 
I wish your Company the Acvede- it deserves. 
Respectfully yours, WM, T, SMITH. 









It contains no filler of any kind. 

It is an absolute Pure Food and 
Tonic of full strength and will 
remain so until used, 

It is perfectly sterilized and will 

keep forever without getting 

musty or wormy. 

sells at a reasonable price and is 


** Done-Up-Brown”’ 


bag 








N. B.—In case you send U.S. Money Orders, 
make same payable at Scranton, Pa., Postoffice, 
Spoon for dose and full directions in every It 
package. 


Preventive 
for Tuberculosis 

























WE ALSO MAKE 


Pure Ground Bone 
FOR CHICKS 


in 3 Sizes: A, B and C. 


“A”"— Fine, medium and coarse, mixed. 
“B” = Medium.and coarse, mixed, 
«C" = Coarse only, 


Price—$2.00 per 100 lbs. 
Put up only in 1o00-Ib sacks, 


“Little Giant” 


—Medicated— 
the cost to 


Stock Food !:::) 


—Produces— case 
More Milk Richer Milk 
More Flesh Healthier Fiesh 
More Eggs’ _— Bigger Eggs 


and is from 3 to 6 times stronger than any 
other condimental food. 


Lackawanna Animal Product Co., 





Pays Big 
CARLISLE, Pa., RFD No. 1, M: 7, 12, 1904. 
The L. A. P. Co., GENTLEMEN! —I “have ‘used 
* Little. Giant” Stock Food and find it very profitable, 


As well as a positive cure in 
1 had some sick horses; two had abad cough. I fed 
them ‘Little Giant " and it broke up the cough and 


many cases. 
they got well, I commenced last February feeding 


Abortions Avoided 
* “Little Giant” and have fed three and one-half large 
pails so far and would not like to do without it. It will 
ree in nswu § e ay every farmer who has stock and poultry to try it, 
ioe be will soon be convinced tha t it pays big to use it. 
ye : 


urs truly, JOHN WOLF, 
OUR GUARANTY. 


If fed regularly the 
year round, as per our instructions 


We Will Guarantee 


your stock against abortions or 
miscarriages, in a sum equal to 
the “Little 
Food used in the 















Best I Ever Fed 


TrRovuT CREEK, N.Y., April3a, 1 
The L. A. P. Co., DEAR Sirs: :I had two cows 
that were “OFF " their feed; would not eat hay nor 
ain. I put two doses ** L ittle Giant " Stock Food 
wn them and they began to eat and came out all 
sight, It isthe best Food I ever fed 
Truly yours, WILLL \M BURROWS, 


A Grand Thing 
Bovina Centre, N. Y., April 25, ‘ 
The L. A. P. Co., Gents:  E nelosed ple: te find 
my check for six pails of “ Little Giant’? Stock Food, 
Your Food is a hg thing, and I expectto sella lot 
more for you this fall 
‘Yours truly, 







* Little Giant” 
A Concentrated Food and Tonic 


To be fed in small quantities with 
grain or other teed for the improve- 
ment of appetite, digestion and as 
similation and the prevention and 
cure of nearly all ailments incidental 
to the breeding, growing and fatten- 
ing of cattle, swine, sheep 
and poultry. 






every day 














you of 
4 horses, 











G. W. FULLER, 


















Found as Rerenenin’ 
MILLERSBURG, Pa., April 22, 1904. 
The L.A.P. Co. :—I have used your ** Little Giant 
Stock Food and I find it as you recommended it. I 
have a dairy and have fed it with success to my cows, 


horses, pigs and chickens, 
espectfully yours, DAVID W. LENKER. 


Moosic, Pa. 








RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 
in all unoccupied territory. Address all mail and 
remittances to 






































STRONGEST 
MADE, bull- 
ah —Yy strong, chicken 
ond tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
Prices. ley A Catalog Free, 

SPRING FENCE CO., 
Box 10 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8, & 














THE FAIRBANKS 
GASOLENE EN GINES 


WITHOUT QUESTION 


THE BEST 





rT: |eppen A UE” GASOLENE 
ENGINE. 
STANDS , 
INA 
CLASS 
BY 
ITSELF 
| for da 
Sette, 
| shep work. 


ing, write 
for ae 
Cc, 










Extension Axle Nuts 
make old bugs ries run like new; quick sellers; 
bag # rofitable. Our hub covera keep all grit | 

of boxes, AGENTS WANTED. } 

MARDWARE SPECIALTY CO.,Box 42,Pontiae,Mich | 

















FOR FARM USE 


Write for our catalog which 
isFREE. Tells you all about 
Gas and Gasolene Engines. 


Good Agents Wanted 


The Fairbanks 


Company, 
416 BROOME ST., NEW YORK. 


ALBANY, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, 
PITTSBURG, SYRACUSE, MONT: 
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ee nbenague ™ Machine 
~-" Westminster Station, ve 








to buy ant_ereet your fence now, while the prices 
are iow, Thousands of farmers are taking advan- 

tave of this opportunity. The Frost will last three 
times as long as woven wire fabric. Try it. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., + CLEVELAND, OHIO 





UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCE 


8 strongest and best ®y every test: Our low prices 
prise you, We ship from mills in Conn., Il, 
1 che myer prompt delivery. Write to-da/ 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 1; ‘i ) catalog of Farm, Lawn and Poultry Fenee, 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. , Case Bros.. 12 











ARTFORD, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, 
NTO, V ANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, LONDON. 


a, 


-18 Main St., Colchester, Conn. 








